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GROWING UP can be a very complicated business, indeed. Some youngsters 
seem to be able to pass through childhood into maturity with ease, while others 
are deeply disturbed. But even the outwardly calm may be inwardly concerned 
over matters which are simple if understood. 

When one stops to think of it, it is obvious that schools should be helping 
youngsters to understand and adjust to their own growing-up process, yet an 
examination of our curricula indicates that we have given insufficient attention to 
this important phase of learning and living. Epucationat Leapersuip hopes that 
this issue may focus attention on what we believe to be a current lack but a poten- 
tial force in the development of better education. 

Recognizing that such a broad topic cannot be covered adequately in the brief 
space of a few pages, we have limited this discussion to one phase of growing up— 
a youngster’s adjustment to his changing body. We believe that in thinking with 
our authors on this subject readers will become more aware of the whole scope 
of a youngster’s concerns—of his wondering about the meaning of life, sex de- 
velopment, social adjustment, his struggle to self-hood, to confidence and calm as- 
surance. We hope that out of this thinking will come new incentive to look for 
ways in which we may guide young people to satisfactory adjustments.—R.C. 
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Executive 


SECRETARY 


The Executive Committee of the Department of Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development is happy to announce the appointment of Gertrude A. 
Hankamp as executive secretary of the Department to succeed Ruth Cun- 
ningham. Miss Hankamp will begin her duties on June 1. During the past 
year, Miss Hankamp has been at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
studying for a doctor’s degree with a major in teacher education in the 
Division of Curriculum and Teaching. 

Miss Hankamp comes to her new position with five years of supervisory 
experience. From 1939 to 1941 she was supervisor in the third grade of the 
Campus School at Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg. 
During the following three years she was at Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, where, as a member of the Department of Education, she served 
as chairman of the Upper Elementary Division and a part-time member of 
the Extension Service, spending three months of each year working with 
teachers in the public schools of the state. 

Miss Hankamp’s earlier experience includes five years of teaching in 
Lynden, Wash., and two years at the University of Iowa as assistant in the 
University Elementary School. 

In addition to study at Columbia University, Miss Hankamp’s educational 
background includes a master’s degree with a major in supervision of elemen- 
tary education and a bachelor’s degree with an elementary education major, 
both degrees from the University of Iowa. This training was preceded by 
three years of undergraduate work at Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham. 

Ruth Cunningham, who has been with the Department for five and a half 
years, will teach at the University of Denver during the summer session and 
in the fall will begin work as a staff member of the Institute for School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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@ Individual variations in the processes of physical growth 


The Long and Short of It 


NANCY BAYLEY 


IT HAS NOW become a truism that in physical form the 
infant is not just a miniature adult. We all know that during 
growth the proportions of the body change, but we often do 
not stop to consider at what times, and in just what ways, 
these changes occur, or how they may be related to individual 
differences in velocities of maturing and to inherited variations 
in kinds of body build. Furthermore, we often fail to realize 
the importance of these growth changes and individual varia- 
tions as they are related to the attitudes and emotions of the 
growing child himself. 


Growing Spurts 

There are two periods of rapid growth during the life of 
a child (Figure 1). Both periods involve marked changes in 
body proportions, and significant developmental differentia- 
tion. The first of these periods is in infancy—as a matter of 
fact it starts with the life of the embryo, and though at the 
time of birth the velocity is subsiding, the changes which take 
place during the first year or two of life are very great. How- 
ever, by school-age the process of growth has become steady, 
with little change in proportions from year to year. In this 
period of “neutral childhood” a child’s concept of himself as 
a growing physical organism is merely one of growing larger. 

The second period of rapid growth, the adolescent spurt, 
occurring at an age when the intellect and social and emo- 
tional attitudes are fairly well advanced, becomes a very im- 
portant factor in the life of the child. Even if these changes in 
build all occurred at the same age and in the same way for all 
children, they would require considerable adjustment to the 
new, mature, body proportions and functions. But the situa- 
tion is further complicated by a number of other factors. 
There are, of course, the obvious sex differences in both build 
and velocities of growth which only become marked at the 
time of puberal growth changes. There are, furthermore, 
great individual differences in velocities of maturing, and in 
size and proportions of the body. These differences are re- 
sultants of combinations in differing proportions of several 
diverse factors, the most important of which are inheritance, 
glandular balance, health, and nutrition. A knowledge of 
these various aspects of growth should give us insight into 
one group of problems confronting adolescents and make it 
possible for us to help them to understand themselves and to 
accept their changed physical status. 


Girls Take an Early Lead 


Up to the age of about ro years there is little difference, on 
the average, in either size or build of boys and girls. Boys tend 
to be slightly larger, but the individual differences within each 
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Courtesy Jackson School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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in height. The girls’ hips now 
grow rapidly broader, relative to 
height, while the boys’ shoulders 
grow broader. These changes re- 
sult, in a few years, in unmistak- 
ably masculine or feminine phy- 
siques for most children. (Fig- 
ures 2 and 3.) 


Skeleton Key to Maturation 


In recent years a number of in- 
vestigations! in which the same 
children have been observed and 
measured repeatedly over a num- 
ber of years have taught us much 
about the inter-relationships of 
growth and physical maturation, 
so that we are now able to pre- 
dict, to some extent, the kinds of 
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Fig. 1—Annual increment means for standing height. Brush 


Regular Series, male and female (Simmons). 


sex are so great that this difference in aver- 
ages is practically meaningless. Around 10 to 
11 years, however, girls start growing very 
rapidly and until about 15 years of age their 
averages are actually larger than those for 
boys. This rapid growth is not all of a piece: 
some areas and dimensions of the body grow 
more rapidly than others, so that girls are tak- 
ing on very mature physical proportions 
when most of the boys in their age-grade at 
school are still “little boys” in size and phy- 
sique. The boys’ rapid growth starts about 
two years later, and by the age of 16 they 
have outstripped the girls in height and 
weight and are still growing rapidly. 

The onset of rapid growth at puberty ini- 
tiates changes in the relative speed of growth 
in different parts of the body. Among both 
boys and girls the main body (or stem) starts 
growing faster than the legs which had for 
years been contributing most te increments 


We cannot hope to understand fully the moods 
of “the little fat boy” or the “unreasonableness” 
of the overly tall girl until we have a practical 
knowledge of the physical changes occurring in 
the life of a growing youngster. What these 
changes are, when they are likely to take place, 
and how they vary from child to child are dis- 
cussed here by Nancy Bayley, research as- 
sociate of the University of California’s Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare. 
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rowth changes we may expect in 
individual children. Perhaps the 
most valuable criterion of physi- 
cal maturation is found in the development 
of the skeleton as seen in the formation of 
new areas of ossification and changing out- 
lines of the bones. Changes in both the size 
and proportions of the skeleton are closely 
related to the functioning of the ductless 
glands. This is obvious in young children 
when there are glandular deficiencies, notably 
of the thyroid gland which results (among 
other things) in immature bones and stunted 
growth. In adolescence the active function- 
ing of the sex hormones coincides with the 
periods of rapid growth and changing propor- 
tions of the skeleton, as well as with the 
maturing of the sex organs themselves, the 


1 Abernethy, E. M., Relationships between Mental and 
Physical Growth. Monographs of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, I, No. 7 (Washington: 
National Research Council, 1936), 80. 

Bayley, N., “Size and Body Build of Adolescents in 
Relation to Rate of Skeletal Maturing,” Child Develop- 
ment, XIV (1943), 47-90. 

Dearborn, W. F. and Rothney, J. W. M., Predicting 
the Child’s Development, (Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1941), p. 359. 

Richey, H. G., The Relation of Accelerated, Normal, 
and Retarded Puberty to the Height and Weight of 
School Children. Monographs of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, II, No. 1. (Washington, 
National Research Council, 1937), 67. 

Simmons, K., “The Brush Foundation Study of 
Child Growth and Development. II. Physical Growth 
and Development.” Monographs of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, 9, No. 1 (1944), xvii+87. 
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-thg age of ro years. But at about 


secondary sex characters, and the “vw 
beginning of menstruation in 
girls. 

It is now possible to assess 
“skeletal age,” from early infancy 
to physical maturity at 17 to 19 
years of age, by means of such 
series of standards as those to be 
found in T. Wingate Todd’s 
Atlas of Skeletal Maturation2 


Such assessments, compared with ‘a——? 
anthropometric measurements of 


Fig. 2—Sitting height/stature index, Brush Regular Series, male 


various dimensions of the body, and female (Simmons). 


reveal clearly the individual dif- 
ferences among children in their 
processes of maturing. 

In all areas of physical and 
skeletal maturity, girls are very 
little advanced over boys before ™% 


10 years a rapid change in girls 
soon results in a difference of two 


years (on the average) in the de- ‘G7? 
gree of maturity of the sexes, and 


the girls have reached their full 

growth at about 16% years. The 

boys attain full growth (again on the av- 
erage) at 18% years. However there is, 
within each sex, a normal range of four years 
between the most and least advanced child of 
any given age: approximately 67 per cent are 
within a year of their age-sex norm. Children 
who are advanced or retarded as much as two 
or more years, being well out of line in de- 
gree of physical maturity, will also differ 
from most children their age in size, body 
proportions, and general maturity of physio- 
logical functions. It has been found, further- 
more, that there are different patterns of 
growth which are characteristic of each de- 
viating group—accelerated or retarded, boy 
or girl. 


Early and Late Maturers 


A striking difference between early matur- 
ing and late maturing children is that the for- 
mer go through a much more intense period 
of rapid growth, while the latter, when their 
growth spurts finally occur, grow less rapidly, 
but continue growing over a longer period. 


2 Todd, T. W., Atlas of Skeletal Maturation (Hand) 
(St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1937), p. 303. 
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‘this diff, : ane ae ‘I Fig. 3—Cristal breadth/acromial breadth (hip width/shoulder 
tus difference is maintained untll j»id¢h) index, Brush Regular Series, male and female (Simmons). 


(See Figure 4.) This means that the early 
maturing child suddenly becomes relatively 
very large, but after a few years is again back 
to normal in size; while the late maturer lags 
behind, remaining small when his peers have 
far outdistanced him, and only gradually, af- 
ter several years, does he regain his physical 
status. In general these differences between 
the early and late maturers are true of both 
sexes, but in certain respects there are sex 
differences in these trends. The growth and 
sex hormones which are active during this 
adolescent period of physiological maturing, 
being different for the sexes, affect growth 
somewhat differently. 

The early maturing girls are in the lead in 
growth among all children their age. Around 
g and 10 years they start growing rapidly. 
They become large—tall, broad-hipped, ma- 
ture in build—well in advance of their class- 
mates. They may well be conspicuously out 
of place, and so find difficulty in fitting into 
their age-group. This may make them either 
withdraw from social contacts or seek social 
outlets among older, equally mature children. 
But they do not remain over-size for long: 
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soon other girls catch up with them, and they 
eventually find themselves relatively short 
adults. 

The slow-maturing girls, on the other hand 
are the ones who are growing up along with 
the boys their own age. Although they are, 
before about 13 or 14 years, smaller than other 
girls their same age, their growth, though 
slow, is continuous over a longer period of 
time. For the same degree of skeletal matu- 
rity the late maturers are larger than the early 
maturers. They have a moderate spurt of 
growth around 13 to 15 years, after which age 
they are usually the taller girls, and become 
the tall adult women. (This, of course is on 
the average—there are always wide variations 
due to inheritance, health, and nutrition). 

There is little tendency for early and late 
maturing girls to differ from each other in 
body proportions or build when they are 
compared at equal stages of physical matu- 
rity. But somewhat more often than average 
the late maturers have longer legs and broader 
shoulders than the early maturers. 

The boys present a different picture. The 
early maturers are growing rapidly at about 
the same time as the main group of girls is 
growing fast. The late-maturers, on the other 
hand, lag far behind. They are still little boys 
at 13, 14 and often even 15 years. They simply 
cannot keep pace with the other children in 
their age group. 

Among boys the differences in physical 
maturity during adolescence are further ac- 
centuated by differences ‘in build between the 
two extreme groups. The early maturers are 
usually broad-built, strong-muscled and large. 
The late maturers are, as a rule slender-built, 
and “skinny,” with poorly developed muscles. 
Though they continue to grow in height— 
often on into their twenties—and are likely 
to become tall adults, they do not broaden 
out to equal the husky builds of the early 
maturers. As young adults the early maturing 
boys are likely to be average in height or tall 
and broad-built. The late maturers are usually 
also tall, but their height is due primarily to 
their long legs; and they are slender, though 
they may have broad shoulders. 


Being “Different” Can Make 
Life Difficult 

Practically, in status and social acceptance 
within their age-grade groups, these differ- 
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Years Ending at indicated Ages 


Fig. 4—Growth in height in terms of average 
annual increments. (After Shuttleworth) 


ences in size and build of children who are 
physically extremely accelerated or retarded 
may be very important. The greatest hazards 
to good social adjustments may be expected 
among the two groups who are most extreme 
—the early maturing girls, and the late matur- 
ing boys. 

The accelerated girls, though eventually 
their size and builds will not be unusual, are 
conspicuously out of the ordinary at an age 
when they are usually most sensitive and 
easily disturbed at being different from their 
associates. 

On the other extreme are the late maturing 
boys. In addition to being left far behind in 
their growth they have the further disadvan- 
tage of being slender-built, poor-muscled, and 
weak. (There is, among boys, a fairly close 
relation between increases in strength and 
physical maturing.) These little boys cannot 
compete in athletics requiring strength and 
size. They must seek their social satisfactions 
elsewhere—often among younger children 
who are below them intellectually. Or they 
may, with their own age group, make use of 
compensating characteristics of intellectual or 
social interests and abilities. 

Being different from the group with whom 
one is thrown is always a possible hazard in 
social and emotional adjustments, but espe- 
cially so during the adolescent years of grow- 
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ing into adulthood, when there seems to be 
a hypersensitivity to any deviations from the 
accepted norm. The physical differences 
which are thrust on some children by the 
mere difference in their velocities of maturing 
are among those hazards. The adult who is 
aware of these hazards and recognizes them 
when they occur, may through his under- 
standing guidance help such children to un- 
derstand themselves and to develop adequate 


Growing Pains 


compensations in other ways. Often, when 
the deviations are only temporary the knowl- 
edge of their temporary nature may help a 
youth to accept them with less emotional dis- 
turbance. For more permanent deviations, an 
honest evaluation of one’s self in relation to 
others is an important start in the formation 
of a sound basis for building emotional atti- 
tudes which make for happy social adjust- 
ments. 


If you've forgotten what you worried about when you were 15, perhaps these 
statements from boys and girls not many years past that age will help you remem- 
ber. Among the most vivid recollections of these youngsters are their worries 
about changes in their bodies—growing too fast or not growing fast enough, being 
fat, changing voice and facial appearance. Miss Bayley’s article on the preceding 
pages gives evidence that much they worried about as “abnormal” was quite “nor- 
mal,” if they but knew it. Mr. Stolz and Mr. Kirkendall in the articles following 
this one make suggestions about how we can help youngsters to understand these 


changes in themselves. 


They Called Me “Half-pint” 

e One of my adolescent concerns was the 
fact that I was so small in stature. Most of the 
girls of my age were taller, and I was the vic- 
tim of much kidding and joking. I had all 
kinds of nicknames such as “Squirt,” “Half- 
pint,” “Shorty,” etc. After a while I became 
; | quite conscious of my size and did all kinds 
| | of exercises to make myself grow. 


e When will I grow bigger? When will I 
grow bigger? This question kept flashing in- 
to my mind very often when I was 15. Most 


than I, and occasionally someone “kidded” 
me about my size. The answer which I gave 
myself was, “Oh well, I’ll shoot up any day 
now.” The only trouble was that the day for- 
got to come. It seems silly now, for in one 
year I grew 7 inches and have kept growing 
until now I stand 5 feet 10 inches. 


“My, How Youve Grown” 


e An adolescent worry of mine came at the 
age of 13 when I was beginning to dance. I 
had always been taller than most of the girls 
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of my friends had grown quite a bit larger © 


| These statements, typical of scores from which they were chosen, are published 
5 in the hope that they will help us as teachers see more clearly the viewpoints and 
I problems of boys and girls in our own schools. They were collected by Lester A. 
: Kirkendall, U. S. Office of Education, from college freshmen. 


in my class and I was just a little bit proud 
of it because I was above average in athletics 
and so stood out in the group. However, 
when social dancing became a prime activity 
in our young lives it came at the age when 
boys were very small and girls were shooting 
up. For the first time I was ashamed of my 
height. 


Courtesy Central School, Glencoe, Ill. 
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When everyone else was going to dancing 
class and having fun, I crawled into my shell 
and stayed home. Boys did not like to dance 
with girls taller than themselves, and I knew 
it. They were as uncomfortable as I. 


® One of my chief worries during adoles- 
cence was my tallness. This strikes me as a 
little absurd now for I am shorter than any of 
my acquaintances, but this was not always the 
case. I had reached my full height by the time 
I was 11 years old, and I constantly worried 
as to whether I should be an odd member of 
a line. Why is it that lines always are un- 
even? 


e Growth has been a very big worry of 
mine until about two years ago. I did not 
worry about growth in the sense most boys 
do. I was not afraid that I would grow tall, 
but rather I was afraid that I would grow too 
tall and be a so-called freak. I had visions of 
myself being a star attraction in a carnival or 
a side-show of some kind. 

Through early adolescence I grew very, 
very rapidly but I could not seem to fill out 
at all. As near as I could see it, my body was 
nearly like it was while I was very young 
and my height was still going up. My arms, 
legs, and chest I thought never would develop. 


e As an adolescent my greatest worry was 
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. when I was about 13 years old. I was exceed- 


due to the fact that I was so much taller than 
my classmates. It was bad enough to be taller 
than the girls but oh, the woes of going to 
dancing school and realizing that all the fel- 
lows my age were shorter than I, too. This 
really was something to worry about. Suppos- 
ing my friends should never get to be as tall 
as I? What would I ever do? Thoughtless 
friends and relatives who were continually 
saying, “My, how you’ve grown!” certainly 
didn’t help me to adjust myself and to take 
the proper attitude towards my height. I 
spent about four miserable years before some 
of my friends grew to be at least almost as 
tall as I. 


The Spectre of Being a “Fatty” 


e One thing seems to have bothered me al- 
most constantly during my adolescent years. 
I worried about being fat. Everywhere I went 
I noticed ugly, short people who were un- 
pleasant to look at merely because they were 
fat. I was haunted by a fear that I would re- 
semble one of them. I refused to eat and even 
gave up candy and cake. 


e My chief adolescent worry was, I think, 
about my physique. Since I was fat all during 
junior high school, my early adolescent life 
was marked by worry as to my eventual phy- 
sique. I went so far as to make out diets and 
take exercises in my room. At the time, how- 
ever, I became extremely sensitive due to my 
rotund physique and failure on the gym floor. 
As a result I developed into a shy, sensitive, 
backward person who would rather take a 
different route home from school than walk 
with a classmate other than one or two close 
friends. . 


e One of my adolescent worries was due to 
the fact that I gained weight very rapidly 


ingly conscious of the relationship between 
my weight and my height, and any reference 
to my abnormality (as I considered it) made 
me Most sensitive. 

After about two years, I began to lose 
weight and once again attained my normal 
size. However, I shall never forget this 
period of stoutness. I remember seriously 
considering sending away for some of the 
popular fat reducing pills. I believe that they 
cost $2 and my financial status prevented me 
from making such an investment. 
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Complexion “Complexes” 


e Pimples used to worry me; were they 
really the sign of an unclean mind as many 
of the boys claimed? If your face broke out 
quite badly, then you certainly weren’t be- 
having properly. 


e Many adolescents worry about their phy- 
sical appearances. A bad complexion is the 
cause of much worry. If an older person 
could tactfully explain how natural this phe- 
nomenon of nature is to some young people, it 
would save a lot of this worry. 


e My chief adolescent worry was having to 
contend with adolescent skin eruptions. The 
trouble started when I was in seventh grade. 
I was so ashamed of the way that I looked 
that I always put my hand up to my face to 
cover my chin whenever I spoke directly to 
anyone. Also, I snubbed many people so they 
would not have to look at me to say “hello.” 

Then I read about a queen in England who 
never married because she was cross and had 
an ugly complexion. That set me worrying 
about my complexion’s keeping me from 
marrying and worked me up into a frenzy. 
I cried myself to sleep night after night, 
would never look at myself closely in a mir- 
ror, and suspected that everyone was staring 
at me and talking about my complexion. I 
even contemplated suicide at one time, be- 
cause I thought that I was utterly worthless. 
Further no one could ever mention the word 
“complexion” in my presence because I was 
so touchy about it. This feeling became al- 
most an obsession with me, and I avoided 
crowds and people as much as possible. 

About my junior year in high school I be- 
gan just naturally to understand that this was 
a condition peculiar to an adolescent and 
would clear up as one grew older. 


Some of Us Worry About Sex 


e Many adolescents who have been slow in 
maturing perhaps worry about their acquaint- 
anceship with members of the opposite sex. 
They are shy in the presence of the opposite 
sex, and yet feel that this feeling should not 
exist. However, they do not know quite how 
to solve this difficulty. 


e Worry over auto-erotic practices is com- 
mon among almost all boys, if they have the 
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ability to think and can be influenced by the 
thinking of those around them. There are 
many uninformed persons who spread false 
knowledge concerning auto-erotic practices, 
such as that they cause pimples or skin 
blotches; this false knowledge only adds to 
the worry of the adolescent youngster. 


e An experience which worried me for some 
time was my first seminal emission. I had not 
been told that it was a natural situation and 
so I was totally unprepared for it and tried 
to conceal the fact from my parents. I did 
not know what was wrong with me and was 
quite worried until one day a group of fel- 
lows happened to be talking and one of the 
fellows happened to mention “wet dreams,” 
and said that it was a natural thing and that 
every fellow has them. This at least relieved 
my mind for now I knew something was not 
wrong with me. I was not aware of the fact 
that an internal change in my body was re- 
sponsible for such action, and I believe my 
father should have told me what to expect 
before it happened. 


e I don’t think I worried over my sex life as 
much as most adolescents do. Probably this 
was due to a rather wholesome and objective 
attitude toward sex. Luckily I didn’t asso- 
ciate with fellows who had distorted ideas 
about sex. In some cases I gave my friends 
the knowledge I had acquired through read- 
ing, through talks with older persons includ- 
ing our minister and scout director and I 
know that this knowledge has been beneficial 
to them. 

A very close friend up to two or three 
years ago knew practically nothing about sex 
—that is, what it means and its part in life. 
As a result, he worried constantly over his 
frequent habit of masturbation until nothing 
in life seemed worthwhile to him. Since I 
have associated rather closely with him we 
have discussed various problems, sex and 
otherwise, and I think he has overcome his 
fears and worries in regard to sex. And I 
know these discussions have helped me also. 


Some of Us Dread Growing Old 

e I think it is more a fear than a worry, but 
as long as I can remember, and especially 
through the teen age, I have bated birthdays. 
I dreaded their coming, mace myself miser- 
able all day as I forced myself to realize the 
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significance of growing old, and then tried to 
forget that time had passed and was passing. 

In explaining this attitude to myself (and 
I should admit that I thought it was unique) 
I decided that it could be traced to at least 
three causes; one, that my mother had many 
times repeated that childhood is the happiest 
part of life, so I was reluctant to have those 
“carefree” years pass; another, that every suc- 
cess I had had, such as playing the piano or 
violin, was in direct proportion to my age, so 
I didn’t welcome judgment by adult stand- 
ards; and third, that desire for success, which 
is supposed to be the same as fear of failure, 
made me fear facing the future as an adult, 
with adult responsibilities. 


e When I was about 8 years old I noticed 
that the nearer adulthood people approached, 
the more trouble they seem to have. There- 
fore, I decided that'I did not want to grow 
up. 
I refused to give my age when I could avoid 
doing so. When I could not avoid revealing 
the shameful fact that I was such and such an 
age—almost grown up, really—I would give 
the lowest figure I honestly could. I always 
wept on my birthdays because they marked 
another lost year of childhood. I tried to as- 
sociate with younger children, to wear as 
young looking clothes as possible, and to con- 
ceal any evidences of growing up. As I ap- 
proached the period of puberty, I prayed 
that I might be allowed just a few more years 
of childhood. But all was in vain. When I 
realized that in spite of all my prayers I was 
actually maturing a little younger than my 
playmates, I cursed fate futilely and kept my 
secret to myself, I went right on trying to 
look and act younger than youngsters of my 
own age. I usually succeeded in this, too, be- 
cause I was not large for my age. I went on 
trying to push off my birthdays which con- 
tinued to arrive with a most disgusting regu- 
larity. 
® In my early adolescent days I had a habit 
of worrying about getting old. Old age was 
frightful to me and took on fearful forms at 
that stage in my life. I would lie awake in 
bed, night after night, counting and counting 
the years before I would be 15 years old, and 
wondering how much harder it would be 
when I reached 20, then 30, and so on. 

I was definitely a reactionist; I wanted to go 
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back and not ahead. Sometimes I would liter- 
ally count the seconds and wish that the clock 
would stop. I wanted to remain a young lad 
because I feared the new life that was so 
strange and yet so certain—the adult life. 

A number of things caused me to worry 
about getting old but the most important rea- 
son for such worrying was that I knew that 
death followed old age. Life was full and rich 
at that adolescent age and I wanted it to re- 
main that way. 

I knew that I had to prepare for a career 
but the task of selecting a life work was so big 
that to evade it was sweet. I knew that I 
would never have to worry about a career 
or a life work if I didn’t grow old. Then I 
persuaded myself that I wanted to remain a 
boy because I could always live with the fam- 
ily, always have father and mother to live 
with and be happy with them. 

Of course, I did grow older and these wor- 
ries did disappear but the memory of them 
still stands fresh in my mind. One may say 
that they were foolish wishes but there was 
a meaning behind them. Many adolescents 
seem foolish but in reality they have a prob- 
lem. 


On the Face of It... 

—freckles 
e My trouble concerned my freckles. This 
problem arose with the seasons. In the spring 
when the sun would pour down on my face 
as I walked to school, I would reluctantly 
trudge into dreaded and abhorred classes. To 
me, freckles were a sad mar to anyone’s 
beauty and I made it a point to see that I 
shied away from anyone I particularly liked. 
No one ever spoke negatively about my 
freckles but I had overheard remarks about 
other people’s freckles and remade them to 
fit myself. 

The winter drew the best work from me 
because the freckles faded and I was free to 
devote happy and conscious attention to the 
daily work. This is no doubt a too personal 
case to consider but it greatly handicapped 
my work especially in English classes when 
we were called on to give talks in front of 
the class. 

—nose and teeth 
® When I was in the early teens I suffered 
untold remorse because my nose and teeth 
were so large and out of proportion. In fact, 
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it seemed to me at the time, that my nose 


occupied all of my face. However, observers . 


were not too cruel in their remarks about 
that, but when it came to my teeth they could 
not contain themselves. Even those of my own 
age were quite callous in their remarks. I re- 
member. clearly one day when the boy up- 
stairs called me “shovel teeth.” Now it seems 
a laughing matter but then, it was a tragedy. 
I hated to talk in public because I was afraid 
everyone was looking at my huge teeth. It 
was unfortunate because I was just becoming 
conscious of trying to look well and this had 
to happen. I can truthfully say that this pro- 
cess of growth which I considered an ab- 
normality contributed no end to the infer- 
iority complex that I developed at that age. 


e During my freshmen and sophomore years 
in high school, I used to worry about my 
looks. I had two buck teeth, one of which was 
badly discolored. The girls seemed to shun 
me and whenever I went to parties it was 
agony because I was usually left in the cor- 
ner by myself. I became very self-conscious 
about it and tried to hide them by keeping 
my upper lip down but this only made it 
worse. I refused to have any pictures taken 
and even went as far as to keep by myself 
because I figured no one wanted me around. 
I did everything imaginable to try and get 
them fixed but the only thing that could be 
done was to have them pulled out. My fam- 
ily and even my dentist refused to allow this. 
The case was held in abeyance for nearly 


two years and then the largest tooth began 
to decay rapidly and there was nothing to do 
but have it pulled out. I saw that the other 
three objectionable teeth were pulled at the 
same time. A plate was fitted and I really felt 
a hundred per cent better and even looked it. 
Even with the teeth fixed, I remained reticent 
for a long period and can even feel traces of 
the same feeling coming back now. 


On Becoming a “He-man” 


e Perhaps my chief adolescent worries have 
been my embarrassment at school when a 
singing lesson was taking place and upon the 
teacher’s statement “this room has the sweet- 
est voices,” to hear a baritone clearly and dis- 
tinctly amidst a group of altos, and have all 
eyes focus on me. 


e When I was an adolescent, I was the pos- 
sessor of a peculiar worry. During that time 
I chummed with two other boys who were 
extremely muscular and very strong. I could 
compare favorably with them in every phase 
but one, and that is that I had no prominent 
veins in my arms. It was our opinion that a 
protruding vein was the sign of a real he-man, 
and I was so dismal over my lack of them 
that I hesitated to roll up my sleeves, I ex- 
ercised by the hour but still made no pro- 
gress along this line. I became the object of 
their ridicule. We were, however, fast friends 
and on many occasion I had to partake in 
many a daring stunt to prove my ability was 
on a par with theirs. 


DSCD Publications Committee for 1945-46 


J. Paul Leonard, associate professor of education at Stanford University, has 
been named by the DSCD Executive Committee to head the Department Publi- 
cations Committee for 1945-46. Mrs. Dora Skipper, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, was appointed to the Committee to fill the vacancy created 


by a retiring member. 


Continuing members are Vernon E. Anderson, director of curriculum in Port- 
land, Ore.; C. L. Cushman, associate superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry 
Harap, associate director of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; and Hollis L. Caswell, ex officio, 


DSCD president and director of the Division of Instruction at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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ANY CURRICULUM or 
individual guidance which 
is planned for the purpose 
of helping youngsters to 
adjust to their own 
changes in size, or bodily 
proportions, or other phe- 
nomena of physical growth 
must recognize that 
growth is a continuous process and that such 
terms as infancy, childhood, adolescence, and 
adulthood tend to give a false impression of 
separateness. Nevertheless the body changes 
connected with the early part of adolescence, 
coming at a time when the individual is par- 
ticularly sensitive to appearance and par- 
ticularly anxious to appear well, frequently 
affect his or her general competence in meet- 
ing and enjoying social situations. 

It must also be remembered that there is 
a wide difference among individuals as to the 
amount of adjustment each has to make to the 
sequential characteristics of physical growth. 
For one boy, consciousness of growth is 
merely a general and pleasant recognition of 
his progress towards being grown up. For 
another boy, perfectly normal bodily changes 
may be generally, or even acutely, disturbing, 
and therefore his need for adjustment may be 
considerable. In this discussion the attempt is 
made to draw attention to some general and 
some specific ways which have been found 
useful in helping youngsters to accept them- 
selves as they change, but it must be em- 
phasized that there is no substitute for in- 
dividual guidance by a sympathetic and wise 
adult who knows the child to be guided and 
who knows the changes that are to be ex- 
pected. 


A kid in the “awkward age” confounds both 
himself and adults. He needs help, the kind of 
help a teacher can give when she talks with 
him about his troubles or when she awakens 
his interest in painting or carpentry or some 
other creative outlet. “It behooves us as teach- 
ers,” writes this author, in emphasizing the 
importance of helping children understand 
themselves, “...to be alert to any signs that a 
youngster is disturbed about his growing body, 
and to be ready to help him analyze, face, and 
conquer his fears.” Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., is 
assistant superintendent in charge of individual 
guidance, Oakland (Calif.) Public Schools. 
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@ The guidance of an understanding teacher 
eases the worries of adolescence 


Helping Youngsters Adjust 


When Youngsters Become Concerned 


In general, elementary school pupils, who 
are wholesomely busy discovering what the 
world about them is like, are not particularly 
interested in their own physical development. 
Some of them are mildly interested in their 
gaining weight from year to year, and per- 
haps the marks on the door-jamb which rec- 
ord their gain in height from birthday to 
birthday are temporarily subjects for con- 
versation and comparison; but usually the par- 
ents are more interested than the child. In the 
period just preceding adolescence when in- 
dividual differences in rate of growth become 
more obvious and when the child begins to 
think of himself as becoming this sort or that 
sort of an adult, the interest of many children 
in growth is more sustained, and a few will 
be found who become vaguely uneasy if their 
present bodily dimensions in relation to those 
of their fellows make it seem probable that 
they will not achieve their emerging ideal as 
regards height, strength, or body proportions. 

A little later, perhaps in the seventh grade 
for girls and on the eighth grade level for 
boys, the attention of a considerable number 
of children becomes more or less persistently 
focused upon the outward signs of their 
growth and development. In our culture, it 
would seem that this is more likely to occur 
with girls than with boys, and at this time 
the preceding vague uneasiness of some chil- 
dren may become a clear-cut dissatisfaction 
with their growth pattern. This period of 
greater preoccupation with the growth char- 
acteristics of their own bodies tends to per- 
sist for two or three years, and then to grad- 
ually yield its place of importance to other 
ideals of self-fulfillment. Here again there is 
a sex difference. The period during which the 
body is the most important symbol of the self 
tends to be distinctly shorter for boys than 
for girls due to our cultural emphases. In any 
case, by the time a pupil is ready to graduate 
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to Their Physical Growth 


from senior high school he or she has usually 
made considerable progress in accepting the 
peculiarities of personal physique and in rec- 
ognizing that success and happiness depend 
far more upon intellectual, social, and voca- 
tional competence than they do upon beauty, 
strength, or physical presence. 


Release Through Zestful Living 


If we study in detail the case histories of 
those youngsters who are least disturbed by 
the pubescent and adolescent changes through 
which they grow, we are often impressed 
with the fact that they have for years been 
so interested in the world about them, or in 
some particular hobby, or in academic a- 
chievement, or in athletic success, that they 
have had little time for introspection. This 
seems to give a lead which might well be fol- 
lowed in relation to all children; namely, that 
zestful living which includes increasing com- 
petence in one or more areas of satisfying ex- 
perience is probably the best general insur- 
ance against the so-called stresses of adoles- 
cence. Applying this to our responsibility as 
teachers would seem to mean that each suc- 
ceeding teacher should make it a point to find 
out whether the child has found outlets for 
creative effort either in connection with his 
school experiences or with experiences out of 
school, It also entails the further responsibil- 
ity that when a child is found who has appar- 
ently no such developing interest in things or 
persons outside of himself, the teacher should 
do what he can to start the pupil along this 
road. 

In other words, whenever a teacher is faced 
with a new class he should begin systematic- 
ally to gather information not only concern- 
ing the health, academic potentialities, and 
actual classroom performance of each pupil, 
but also data as to what are the activities in 
which each child is particularly interested 
during out-of-school hours. Sometimes these 
areas can be discovered in a two-minute con- 
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versation; sometimes they 
require more extended in- 
vestigation, and sometimes 
there appear to be no such 
areas. It is obvious without 
laboring the point that the 
data so gathered can be used 
as the basis for cooperative 
planning and guidance by 
both teacher and parent. This approach may 
seem to have little relation to the specific 
problem of adjustment to somatic growth 
changes, but as is the case with so many 
other aspects of education, the indirect ap- 
proach is perhaps the most effective. Ob- 
viously such a gradual development of in- 
terest in performance rather than in appear- 
ance will contribute to the general level of 
a child’s self-assurance and thus enable him 
to meet with greater equanimity not only the 
stresses connected with physical growth dif- 
ferences, but also stresses from other causes. 


Learning Facts Helps 


In a considerable number of early adoles- 
cents who are disturbed over their growth or 
lack of growth, one finds that part of the 
difficulty lies in ignorance. The unknown is 
always troubling. The boy whose best friend 
has suddenly grown inches taller begins to 
wonder if his own retardation in growth 
means that there is something wrong with 
him or that he is always going to be 
“stunted.” Experience with such youngsters 
indicates that when once they understand 
that the spurt in the growth, characteristic of 
early adolescence, does not occur for all 
young people at any given chronological age 
and that in all probability they will before 
very long experi- 
ence their own 
period of rapid de- Ti 
velopment, their 
anxiety is consid- 
erably diminished. 

It would greatly 
facilitate the work 
of counselors in 
any junior or sen- 
ior high school 
if there were 
available to them 
a folder con- 
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taining charts showing the graphic representa- 
tion of growth in height and strength for a 
considerable number of individuals. These 
graphs should be selected to illustrate the dif- 
erences in the timing of the early adolescent 
spurt and could also show the final height 
achieved at, say 18 years. A series of actual 
photographs of the same child taken to a 
standard scale is evefi better in illustrating 
growth. Unfortunately, such photographs are 
hard to come by. We will hope that in time 
it will be a routine procedure in many schools 
to assemble such a growth series. 

Because of our cultural ideals of manhood 
and womanhood, boys are seldom disturbed 
by precocious growth or by being big. It is 
the slow developers or the small boys who 
are unhappy. On the other hand, very few 
girls are worried because they are small, while 
a considerable number, both by their posture 
and by their confidences, reveal their appre- 
hension that they may be too tall or too large. 
In the case of boys who actually are small at 
every age and who will undoubtedly be small 
men, their self-acceptance can be promoted 
by emphasizing the success which small men 
have achieved and the social contributions 
which they have made. To persuade a large- 
boned, heavy girl that her physique is not an 
insurmountable handicap to happiness is some- 
what more difficult, but still not an impossible 
task. 

One of the vicissitudes of growth which is 
apt to be passed over as unimportant and 
even humorous by adults, but which may 
cause acute suffering to a sensitive boy, is the 
period of increased fatness which occurs just 
prior to and during the early stages of adoles- 
cence. The common assumption that fat boys 
are happy boys is far from true. Indeed, it 
may be said with certainty that the sufferings 
a boy may endure while he is passing through 
this fat period are frequently reflected in his 
attitude towards life for many years and in 
many ways. 

To be fat during the early years of the sec- 
ond decade is peculiarly handicapping to 


boys because of the great value they place up- 
on participation in active games, and even 
boys are usually sensitive to the jibes and 
nicknames which an excess of subcutaneous 
tissue seems to invite. Here again, knowledge 
of the frequency with which this period of 
fatness occurs among boys and an under- 
standing of the transiency of this phase of 
development is distinctly comforting. Actu- 
ally about 25 per cent of all boys show this 
tendency in some degree and for varying 
durations. It is true that a few of them will 
continue to be fat even after high school 
graduation, but by that time the great major- 
ity will have lost their plumpness and will fall 
very easily within the normal group so far as 
appearance is concerned. One or more series 
of photographs showing how boys may be 
quite fat for a period of two or three years 
and yet emerge with not only passable but 
really splendid physiques are more useful in 
reassuring the self-conscious youngster than 
any amount of conversation. 


Youngsters Need Adult Understanding 


Specific suggestions have been given as to 
how teachers and counselors may help boys 
and girls through certain commonly occur- 
ring growth perplexities. There are, of course, 
many other deviations of the growth pattern 
which disturb young people but which are 
found less frequently. 

For all youngsters who have this problem 
the greatest possible support is found in the 
sympathetic and intelligent guidance by some 
adult. Presumably this is the responsibility of 
parents, but all too often parents are either 
unaware of the difficulty or are themselves 
so badly adjusted to their individual peculi- 
arities that they cannot develop in their chil- 
dren a robust self-acceptance. Therefore, it 
behooves us as teachers to know the usual se- 
quences in the pattern of growth, to be alert 
to any signs that a youngster is disturbed 
about his growing body, and to be ready to 
help him analyze, face, and conquer his fears. 


WE CALL YOUR ATTENTION to the index for Volume II of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP to be 
found on the last pages of this issue. May we take this opportunity to thank our authors, and the 
host of members who have given us their comments and suggestions for EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
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@ Even the “simple” phases of growing up can 
be matters of real concern to youngsters 


When a Shaver Begins to Shave 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


The author acknowledges the assistance of Anthony J. Pulito, former student in 
the Teachers College of Connecticut, who analyzed the autobiographical sketches 
and prepared the first draft of this article. Mr. Pulito, incidentally, selected the 
title for the article, being one of the “shavers” himself. 


THE PUZZLING SITUATIONS confront- 
ing a boy crossing the threshold from child- 
hood to adolescence have provided psychol- 
ogists materials for many a book. Yet in the 
numerous discussions on adolescent psychol- 
ogy very little reference is made to the first 
shaving experience—the object of desire for 
some maturing youth, and the cause of worry 
and distress for others. The first shave may be 
considered of too little importance to worm 
its way into the literature of adolescent psy- 
chology, and when regarded as an isolated 
incident, this evaluation is probably correct. 
But when it is recognized as a symbol of the 
anticipations, joys, stresses, and strains of 
growing up, it attains a new significance. 

This article is based upon information ga- 
thered from 125 boys, ages 17 to 19, who each 
wrote a short anecdotal story on “My First 
Shaving Experience.” This collection of pa- 
pers has been shown to a number of adults. 
Generally the anecdotes are initially greeted 
with amused and indulgent smiles. That any- 
thing beyond amusement is involved does not 
occur to most persons. 

An examination of the anecdotes, however, 
leaves one wondering whether undue and 
needless obstacles are not placed in the way 
of maturing youth. If around so simple a proc- 


Grown-ups sometimes take for granted phases 
of maturing which may seem quite complicated 
and insurmountable to a child. The (to an adult 
mind) undramatic accomplishment of shaving, 
for example, is one of the “little things” that 
may temporarily make life difficult for an ado- 
lescent boy. To help us understand our task of 
guiding youngsters through such experiences, 
Lester A. Kirkendall, U.S. Office of Education, 
presents a series of statements from boys be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 19 in which they de- 
scribe emotional reactions to their first shave. 
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ess as beginning to shave are built so many 
emotional reactions, both desirable and un- 
desirable, what must be the circumstances 
centering about the more complex aspects of 
maturation—as adjustment to the maturing sex 
drive, to one’s increased independence and 
responsibility as an adolescent, or to one’s ini- 
tiation as a full-fledged participant in the so- 
cial and vocational world? 

By social custom the adolescent is expected 
to shave when a certain stage of maturity is 
reached. The act of shaving in itself should 
be nothing to worry about. Men shave every 
day, doing it habitually and with little 
thought. But when an adolescent fails to have 
essential security and understanding and the 
sympathetic guidance of adults, situations and 
problems incident to maturity are met with 
uncertainty and reluctance rather than assur- 
ance and confidence. When he does have 
these essential psychological ingredients, 
growing up becomes an easy, joyous process 
which the boy and those around him regard 
as natural and desirable. 

Of the 125 individuals, only some 20 per 
cent found their first shaving experience a 
natural and even pleasant experience. For the 
rest, negative emotional reactions of varying 
degrees and kinds were associated with the 
first shave. When the experience was an easy 
and natural next step toward maturity, it 
seemed definitely associated with the sympa- 
thetic understanding of adults who made it so. 

Let us take our evidence from the boys 
themselves. 


A Natural Phase of Growing Up 


“This event does not stand out any too 
clearly in my mind. The reason is probably 
due to the lack of fuss made over it. No 
friend called attention to the growth of moss 
on my upper lip; it remained for my father 
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to start the shaving process. He came home 
one night with a safety razor and proceeded 
to show me the tricks of using it. I succeeded 
in getting through without a mishap and later 
glowed with pride at the compliments of my 
father concerning the way I handled the razor. 
I remember the next morning of remarking 
to my friends that I had shaved the night be- 
fore, and though I took some kidding, I was 
regarded more as a man in their eyes than 
ever before. I had the reaction that I had 
finally reached manhood.” 


“My first shaving experience was surpris- 
ingly free from emotional difficulties. I had 
never associated the appearance of the beard 
with any grand ideas of ‘manhood’ and with 
the first growth of fuzz I merely accepted the 
fact that I now had another responsibility in 
the maintenance of my personal appearance. 
No doubt my lack of emotion was due to the 
fact that my father spoke of my ‘having to 
shave soon, in a very natural manner which 
did not emphasize the fact that I was ap- 
proaching any unusual stage in my life. I felt 
no different on that first day than I did this 
morning as I scraped my chin.” 


A Pleasant Experience 


Many boys look forward to shaving with 
anticipation. To them it means approaching 
manhood: 

“As a boy I had always wanted to shave; 
I knew that shaving would make me a man 
among men. Each time that I washed my face, 
I looked carefully into the mirror to see 
whether I had any evidence upon my face 
which would allow me to join the ranks of 
my much esteemed elders. Time marched on 
—II, 12, and 13, 14, 15, and 16—would I 
never grow a beard?” 


Sometimes the interested and sympathetic 
attitude of the parents toward the first shave 
of their son transforms this event into a mem- 
orable occasion: 

“I remember distinctly my father’s teach- 
ing me to shave. There is nothing much to 
relate. As Dad shaved, I watched. ‘See, you 
pull up here, and then come down over here.’ 
On it went. 

“Now you try it.’ With my father as a 
spectator I succeeded in plastering my face 
with lather. . . . | took the razor as my father 
watched closely. As far as I was concerned 
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this was a piece of gold in my hands. Dad 
watched me for a moment and told me that 
it was all mine. ‘Go right to it.’ 

“After cleaning my face and removing the 
suds on the mirror and sink and putting 
plenty of powder on my face, I opened the 
door and awaited the comment from the fam- 
ily.” 

One boy writes, “I had been in bed for 
some days with scarlet fever. At the time I 
was 13 years of age. ... The morning I was 
to be allowed up, my mother brought me a 
mirror and asked me to look at myself. Lo 
and behold, upon looking into the glass I saw 
my face covered with hair. . . . I spent the 
next few days looking into mirrors whenever 
I had the opportunity. I did not feel so badly 
now that I had gotten from my illness some- 
thing I had wished for a long time. .. . 

“ ‘Well, son, let’s get that beard shaved off 
and have you look civilized again.’ These 
words were the ones I think I can remember 
probably more than any others used by my 
father. I was seated in a chair directly be- 
neath the light in the kitchen, and my father 
prepared to remove my mask of hair. Here 
was the moment I had waited for so long; 
now I could say I had shaved. After my fa- 
ther had applied the lather, he turned his back 
to me and stropped the razor. When he again 
faced me, he held in his hand a long, sharp, 
gleaming razor, which, when I saw it, sent 
all kinds of thoughts through my mind. What 
if my father’s hand slipped? What if he 
should forget to stop at my ears? These and 
many other gruesome thoughts flashed 
through my mind in a split second. . . . The 
whole operation took about fifteen minutes. 
. . » I still remember how proud I was to be 
able to say to my friends, ‘I shaved yester- 
day.’ 

The Gang Is Impressed 


It is quite evident that shaving means ap- 
proaching manhood to the boy’s associates 
and that he sometimes achieves or loses status 
according to the evidence he carries of a 
beard. Here are some of the youngsters’ 
worries on this score. 

“My beard is extremely light and not very 
noticeable. So I was not bothered so much by 
its presence as by its absence. This did cause 
me a slight feeling of inferiority, and I wished 
that I had a heavier beard too.” 
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“I wondered what was wrong with me— 
why I didn’t have hair on my face. I worried 


for fear I would be called a baby or a. 


‘pansy.’ I went so far as to make liberal appli- 
cations of hair tonic to my face to hasten my 
faltering crop.” 


“If I had admitted that I had never shaved, 
I would have been subject to ridicule. There- 
fore, I chose the easiest way out. The discus- 
sions usually ran along these lines: someone 
would remark how tough his beard was get- 
ting or how he hated to shave every day 
(when in reality he probably shaved once a 
month) or what type of shaving cream he 
used. My own beard, if I may take the liberty 
to call it that, consisted of a few paltry hairs, 
but I considered this sufficient to heartily 
agree with the boys that it was unlucky to 
have a tough (!) beard. ...I had read in 
those glowing advertisements of men with 
tough beards and tender skin, and of course 
I placed myself in this category.” 


“When I went to school the next Monday, 
I was quick to inform our gang that I had 
taken my first shave. I believe that I was in 
the seventh grade at the time. None of the 
other fellows in the gang had shaved, al- 
though some of them needed to remove their 
fuzz also. I considered myself as the first ‘man’ 
in our gang.” 


“I was quite proud of those cuts in school 
as they marked me as one who shaved... . 
Being cut with that straight razor made me 
think that I had fully reached maturity, as 
I had shaved and cut myself as I had often 
seen my father do.” 


Fun-poking Doesn’t Help 


On the other hand, emotionally sensitive 
boys are affected by the joking and laughing 
about the downy hair on their faces. When a 
father or mother wittingly or unwittingly 
makes remarks of this nature, the outcome 
usually helps to build a barrier between the 
boy and his parents. The boy feels unable to 
seek help not only with reference to shaving 
but on any other matter that affects his per- 
sonal adjustment. Parents by lack of under- 
standing may weaken the bonds between 
them and their son, preventing consultation 
and the sharing of confidences. The son es- 
chews his parents’ guidance and seeks advice 
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of friends and acquaintances, or personally 
copes with the problem as best he can. When 
we remember that about four-fifths of the 
group related reactions of this kind, there is 
evidence of a basically undesirable approach 
to maturity. 

The following paragraphs illustrate this 
clearly: 

“My first shaving experience, when I was 
about 16, caused me much anxiety. My father 
used to ‘kid’ me with such remarks as ‘put 
some cream on your face and let the cat lick 
your whiskers off.’ He often told me to start 
shaving but never offered me any shaving sup- 
plies except advice. My face soon began to 
look dirty all the time. I was secretly ashamed 
but, at the time, saw no way to remedy the 
situation.” 


“Remembering, midst happy reflections on 
my first shave, that I shared the house with 
my parents, pride turned to fear. How was 
I to keep my ‘Achievement’ from the prying 
eyes of my parents, especially my mother? To 
be sure, much to my embarrassment and dis- 
may, my mother noticed my raw, cut face up- 
on her arrival that night. I attributed the cuts 
to a football game early in the day, but upon 
closer inspection, my mother knew of my at- 
tempt. I was so embarrassed that I left the 
house immediately, and did not come home 
that night until all were asleep. There was 
nothing much said, but for a few weeks I 
felt ill at ease.” 


One must not assume that boys can never 
take “kidding” about their embryo beards 
and moustaches. It is not so much the kidding, 
as the spirit in which it is done, which de- 
termines the boys’ ability to meet it. 

“No one at home ever joked much about 
my shaving, and when they did, we both took 
it in a spirit of fun; therefore, I didn’t mind 
at all.” 


“I remember my first shave very well. It 
was on December 26, 1937. I know this date 
so exactly because I received the razor as my 
very own on the day before as a Christmas 
present. I didn’t shave on Christmas Day, as 
I wanted to, because my family prevailed on 
me to wait until the next day. I guess they 
didn’t want any blood shed on Christmas 
Day.” 
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Resorting to Desperate Measures 


Of course, the adolescent may settle the 
shaving problems at home in his own way 
notwithstanding the fact that he lacks instruc- 
tion or the confidence of his parents. When 
such is the case, the pattern of behavior is 
likely to be this: Father’s razor is borrowed; 
the shaving is done on the “sly”—by an in- 
experienced and unsteady hand. 

One boy says, “I bought a razor, a mirror, 
and some hand-soap to school, and during the 
noon hour the gang and I left the school yard 
and went down to a nearby stream. I was 
afraid to shave at home because of the pecu- 
liar sensation that I was sure to create.” 

Another fellow wrote that because of poor 
relationship with his father and mother he 
settled the matter of shaving alone. Because 
of the conditions under which he began shav- 
ing, the incident remains clearly in his mem- 
ory. Reading his personal account, we see him 
coming out of church one Sunday morning 
and swinging down Main Street to his father’s 
barber shop. There the weekly ritual of clean- 
ing the shop takes place; he sweeps the floor, 
dusts the furniture, cleans the tools. But today 
as he works, his mind relentlessly ticks off 
two sentences. Over and over again they run, 
“Put milk on it. Let the cat lick it off. Put 
milk on it. Let the cat lick it off. Put milk— 
Let the cat lick—” Could he avoid this “razz- 
ing” by shaving? 

He reports: “... and I felt pretty confident 
that I could handle a straight edge with ease. 
I made sure that the window shades were 
drawn and the door locked, then proceeded 
to make the lather. .. . After a great deal of 
effort I stopped the flow of blood and shame- 
facedly made my way home. Well, I didn’t 
mind my dad’s remarks, but the ‘razzing’ that 
I took at the dinner table was an insult to my 
pride. So in the middle of my meal I went 
upstairs to my room. It was a long time be- 
fore I ventured to shave again.” 


A Social Handicap 


Sometimes a socially inept boy is unable to 
capitalize on his approaching maturity with 
friends and is humiliated instead of proud. 
One senses in this description that the boy’s 
social ineptitude in the matter of meeting 
maturity may be only a reflection of parental 
ineptitude in helping their son: 
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“None of the other boys had come to the 
stage where they were faced with the prob- 
lem. For this reason I felt different from my 
friends in some way, although I did not know 
why. My playmates many times made fun of 
me because of my fuzzy face. They would 
tease and plague me, until I would run away 
to be by myself. I did not know what to do. 

“For weeks this problem troubled me. 
Finally I forced enough courage to mention 
the matter to my father. He looked at me 
from all angles. He then told me that he saw 
no reason why the boys should bother me. 
This answer did not clear up the matter for 
me. I went about my school work and play 
with the thought that people were looking at 
me and making fun of me. When I was asked 
to parties, I would not go because I thought 
the others would make me the standing joke. 
This frame of mind held me in its grip for a 
year and a half. I really did not know what 
the older people thought of me, because I 
was ashamed to ask. I knew what the other 
children of my same age thought however.” 


Not a Matter to Call Forth “Discipline” 


Sometimes an unexpected twist of events 
will transform the first shaving experience in- 
to so thoroughly a disagreeable experience 
that the boy remembers it with shame and 
disgust, or possibly in retrospect, tolerant 
amusement. There seems no reason why a 
boy should need to write, “I look back to my 
first shave with disgust, because it was so 
embarrassing to me. 

“Two other boys and myself having waited 
in vain for a beard for several years came to 
the conclusion that we would shave anyway 
and at least command the respect of our as- 
sociates at school and create an air of superi- 
ority among ourselves. 

“As the possibility of shaving at home was 
definitely out of the question, for quite obvi- 
ous reasons, the only alternative was school. 
We carefully made our plans and arranged to 
‘borrow’ shaving cream and razors from home 
and to undertake a great step in the life of 
any boy. 

“Unfortunately, the results were altogether 
negative, for having commandeered the envy 
and respect of our classmates, we were due 
for a complete change of face. The shaving 
cream had through some strange coincidence 
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managed to scatter itself quite widely over 
the lavatory and with the aid of a ‘tattling’ 
classmate, whom we never forgave, our 
teacher suddenly appeared on the scene. The 
consequences: We were obliged to lather our 
faces and sit in class in this condition for an 
hour, plus cleaning up the lavatory. The re- 
sult of this was a change from respect on our 
classmates’ part to utter ridicule.” 


“After reaching the age of 15, I decided 
that it was about time I started to shave. The 
particular day I chose was on a Sunday when 
the rest of the family was downstairs. I made 
sure that the bathroom door was locked so 
that nobody would interfere with this deli- 
cate operation. Then I took my father’s new- 
est straight razor and decided that it needed 
some sharpening. I had seen barbers sharpen 
razors on a strop; so I knew just how to go 
about this procedure. All went well until sud- 
denly the blade went through the strop. I was 
too deeply involved at this point to stop; so 
I kept right on. I then lathered my face well 
and rubbed the lather in briskly to loosen the 
few scrawny whiskers on the side of my face. 
At first I couldn’t find the whiskers but after 
wiping off some lather I was able to see where 
to start. I had hold of the razor as if I were 
going to butcher a cow instead of shaving 
my face. I started to shave from my ear lobe 
towards my mouth. Without realizing the 
danger, I kept right on through with one 
stroke until I came to my mouth. Suddenly, 
I saw red blood gushing from the side of my 
mouth. I dropped the razor, grabbed hold of 
my mouth and started to scream. 

“My father and mother came rushing up- 
stairs, but instead of opening the door, I kept 
hold of my mouth and kept screaming. Fa- 
ther broke the door in, grabbed me and 
rushed me to the sink. Upon washing the cut, 
we found that there was more blood than 
damage. I was more frightened by the sight 
of the blood than anything else. There was 
more to this experience than I had hoped 
for. My father had different ideas about the 
broken strop. The final result was that I 
wasn’t able to sit down for a few hours. I de- 
cided to grow up before shaving.” 


“Throughout my sophomore year I was the 
butt of many jokes and comments on the 
part of my fellow students because of my 
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very dark moustache. Near the end of the 
year I remember walking home one .noon 
hour and overhearing two girls remark on the 
darkness of my moustache. When I reached 
home, I went immediately to my father’s 
shaving set and after lathering my upper lip, 
I nervously shaved, hoping my mother 
wouldn’t come into the room. When I sat 
down to dinner, my mother asked me if I 
were ill, and then it suddenly dawned upon 
her that I had shaved. Her only reaction was 
to warn me not to tell my father, and I, 
knowing the excitability of his temperament, 
avoided him for two or three days after that. 

“I had none of the feeling of becoming a 
man when I did this. My only feeling was 
an intense relief that I had finally relieved 
myself of a tiresome joke which I no longer 
would be subjected to. However, my close 
friends, realizing my reason for the act, re- 
marked on my sickly pallor and asked: if I 
had used bleaching agents: When my father 
became aware of this first venture, he blamed 
it on the high schools and the attitude they 
raised in students, and my companions. I don’t 
remember whether he chastised me manually 
or verbally, but it must have had an effect 
upon me, for I never shaved again until I 
was given a shaving set the following Christ- 
mas.” 


It Takes Confidence to Face Maturity 


Sometimes the boy’s reactions to the first 
shave, if known, point to the need for him to 
face his maturity and the world with more as- 
surance and confidence: 

“When I began to attain the ‘peach fuzz’ 
age, I started worrying. Contrary to the ma- 
jority of my boy friends, I did not want to 
grow up. I was happy at that age and didn’t 
wish to change—I even feared growing up. 
Therefore, when people said that I was al- 
most ‘a man’ at the tender age of 13 or 14 be- 
cause my face looked a bit fuzzy, I hurried to 
remove this indication of age. At first I used 
scissors. Then, as the hair became darker and 
more obvious, I did the usual thing of taking 
Dad’s razor. He was very understanding and 
gave me an old razor and some used blades. 
But he told me not to shave any more than 
was necessary as the hairs had a tendency to 
grow in more rapidly when cut off. I will- 
ingly took his advice and tried keeping my 
youth as long as I could. However, being 
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dark-haired, I soon had a real problem on my 
hands, It became necessary to shave several 
times a week—and now, darn it, every day.” 


“ ,.. No comments were forthcoming 
from my family or friends in regard to my 
shaving, which apparently was accepted as 
a matter of course. However, I was not happy, 
for I felt as though my youth had vanished 
with each stroke of the razor, and I did have 
a fear of future evil. This apprehension that 
I felt is inexplicable, but I have felt it often 
in regard to doing something for the first 
time... .” 


One interesting incident of identification 
with a fictional hero was cited: 

“During one of my last fond reviewings of 
‘Dick Merriwell, I ran across a phrase that 
decided the course I was to take. Dick very 
emphatically stated that he wouldn’t have an 
unhealthy, dirt-catching moustache on his 
face, and I decided that I wouldn’t either.” 


Recent Publications of DSCD 


The books and pamphlets described below may be ordered from the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. You will find an order 
blank on the last page of this issue of EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 


I have sometimes thought if I were unable 
to ask directly about parent-son, and espe- 
cially father-son, relationships and could gain 
the information only from a clue question, 
the one I would use is, “Under what circum- 
stances did your first shave occur?” The cir- 
cumstances surrounding this simple conse- 
quence of maturity are most revealing. Take, 
for example, the contrasts in father-son rela- 
tions provided by certain of these excerpts. 
Why cannot all parents take the pride and 
pleasure in their children’s development 
shown by the parents of the boy recovering 
from scarlet fever? Why make a perfectly 
normal growth process difficult and unpleas- 
ant through chiding and physical punish- 
ment? 

Surely, as teachers and parents these “first 
shave” anecdotes should bring to us a keener 
realization of the need a youth has for ap- 
preciation and sympathetic understanding of 
his experiences during the time he is 
growing up. 


Group Planning in Education. 1945 Yearbook of DSCD. Discusses theory and 
describes practice in the classroom, in curriculum development, in teacher edu- 
cation and in the community. Paul J. Misner, Chairman, $2. 


Toward a New Curriculum. Extending Educational Opportunities of Children, 
Youth, and Adults. 1944 Yearbook of DSCD. Discusses the extension of educa- 
tion for new experiences, to new groups, for a lengthened school day and year. 
Gordon N. Mackenzie and J. Cecil Parker, Chairmen. $2. 


We, the Children . . . Boys and girls discuss intercultural understanding. Re- 
print from March 1945 Epucationat Leapersuip. Published jointly with Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education. 25 cents. 


Bibliography on Elementary Education. A listing of 400 recent books on ele- 
mentary education and related fields, organized he easy reference. Walter A. 
Anderson and E. T. McSwain. (Mimeographed) 25 cents, 


Films Interpreting Children and Youth. A listing of recent films, film strips, 
and recordings which give an understanding of child growth and develop- 
ment. Useful for professional or lay groups. Margaret Hampel, Chairman. 
(Mimeographed) 15 cents. 


Teaching and Learning Materials. A selected listing of outstanding bulletins 
and courses of study issued by school systems, 1942-1945. General and subject- 
matter listings. L. Thomas Hopkins, Chairman. (Mimeographed) 10 cents. 
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¢ A story of how children made a play out of their own lives 


Growing Plays 


the giel 


THE GIRL WAS part of our lives on The 
Mountain ten years before we put her in a 
play. No one remembers her beginning and 
no one believes she will ever end. She is part 
of every little girl who spends a summer up 
on the mountain; she is every little girl. Into 
her have gone the struggles, the growing 
pains, the fears, the hates, the failures, the 
guilts, the understanding, the pleasure, and 
tne love that each girl feels. 

No one quite remembers just how but she 
began to seem real to us, long ago. 

It happened like this: 

The counselors have a daily discussion 
group in child guidance, where theories of 
psychoanalysis are discussed, special prob- 
lems analyzed, play projects initiated, and op- 
portunities given to air and evaluate the nat- 
ural human conflicts that arise now and then 
between people living closely together. One 
day two campers came in to talk to the di- 
rector. 

“What do the counselors do at those meet- 
ings?” one asked bluntly. 

The other said quickly, “Of course, don’t 
tell us if you’d rather not. But we would like 
to know.” 

The director said, “They talk about you 
and themselves. They talk about growing up, 
the things that keep us from growing, the 
things that help us grow. They talk, some- 
times, about such things as temper tantrums, 


It is not a general policy for EDUCATIONAL LEAD- 
ERSHIP to publish material which has appeared 
in other journals, but when we find something 
as significant and apropos as “Growing Plays” 
we do not let precedent stand in the way. We 
are grateful to South Today for permission to 
reprint this article. Using the medium of a 
children’s play, Lillian Smith, author of the re- 
cent novel Strange Fruit and co-editor of South 
Today, helps us to see the sheer magnitude of 
the job of growing up. The costume sketches on 
these pages are by Carolyn Gerber. 
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ways to get attention; and hate, and love. 
Things like that. We call it ‘psychology.’ ” 

“Well, gee,” said Katie, “if that’s what 
they talk about, seems to me they’re the 
wrong ones doing the talking. It ought to be 
us! Look at me! I’ve grown four inches this 
year. Mother says I’m a mess to live with, 
shooting out in every direction: You know 
how hard I find it to get along at home... 
why don’t | have a chance to learn to grow! 
Those counselors are already grown, aren’t 
they? Or are they?” She grinned, pushed her 
bangs off her freckled face. 

“You see,” the tactful one said softly, “some 
of us worry so. If we knew what made us 
feel the way we feel inside, maybe we'd 
know more what to do about it .. .” She 
smiled to soften her words, always the girl 
who sandpapered the rough edges and made 
them smooth to the feelings. 

Katie grinned again. “We aren’t vegetables. 
Not really. A carrot just grows, doesn’t it, if 
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folks fix the ground and fertilize it and keep 
it moist? All that kind of thing. Folks grow 
vegetables. But counselors and parents can’t 
grow us. We do our own growing. I mean— 
I know I’m more than a beet or a carrot! 
Though I can’t prove it.” ... 

So, led by the girls themselves, we began 
to have “psychology” hours at camp, just as 
we had hours for tennis, swimming, riding, 
sculpture. And no girl ever missed these 
hours. If she had to choose between horse- 
back riding and her “psychology,” the horse 
would be left in the stables. ... 

Their curiosity was, and is, a startling 
thing. They seem never to learn all they want 
to know about their bodies, their feelings, 
their problems and how to come to terms 
with them. With fresh, wiry minds, not too 
strongly trained to resist knowledge (as are 
most of our older minds) they take a grip 
on psychoanalytic theory as if it were a ten- 
nis racquet. They are not afraid of the right 
words for feelings, for situations. They ac- 
cept with beautiful simplicity and honesty 
what grown-ups call the “ugly” facts of life, 
just as they accept the pleasing facts. They 
have not learned yet to shroud these facts in 
secrecy and fear. To them, they are as much 
a part of life as the house you live in, or the 
color of your eyes. 

We began talking of ourselves as we were 
when we were babies. How we were born, 
how we felt, what we wanted, what we 
learned to love. Often these talks had to be 
suspended while each girl reminisced, telling 
the “cute” things about her babyhood; every 
other girl listening as long as she could, then 
breaking in with an account of the “cute” 
things she did and on and on. The hour 
would often end before we could move on 
from these beloved stories of ourselves. 

But the talks did move on, slowly, with no 
sense of hurry, for we were not covering 
a textbook, or doing a unit of study or try- 
ing to pass an examination. They were talks 
that became in themselves creative exper- 
iences, as new insights were gained, as sudden 
expressions of pent-up feelings stirred our 
imaginations, our sense of the drama of grow- 
ing. We talked about the plain, ordinary 
things: thumb-sucking, weaning, toilet habits, 
playing with our bodies; how these exper- 
lences affected us, kept us from growing or 
helped us grow. And we talked as simply as 
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we talk at camp about form in riding, strokes 


in swimming. One was as honorable a part 


of our life as the other; all, the play, the 
sports, the emotional insight, the growing, be- 
ing integral to our experiences in living to- 
gether. 

As the years went by the Girl began 
to seem real to us. SHE, from the day she 
was born, had to climb step by step, toward 
emotional maturity, as we did. And we 
climbed with her through our own exper- 
iences. We began giving nicknames to our 
experiences; making our own special little 
jokes about growing difficulties. “Babyish” 
became an adjective that even the youngest 
of us no longer wanted to be labeled with. 
“Mature” was a cherished word in every- 
one’s vocabulary. To be cited at Council Fire 
for having shown emotional maturity in some 
difficult situation was as high an honor as any 
one could receive on the Mountain. It rated 
with recognition for expert riding, for expert 
swimming, a fine piece of sculpture, a beau- 
tifully wrought ring. 

We found out who the Girl’s “enemies” 
are, as we discovered our own. The hate 
feelings which had accumulated in our lives, 
had accumulated in hers; she had to find ways 
of using them up, so as not to use them on 
people, as did we. When we discovered that 
a good, hard-sweating tennis game was a won- 
derful way for us to get rid of our resent- 
ments, we knew the Girl had found it too. 
When we made a piece of sculpture and 
found ourselves in a loving, sympathetic 
mood towards folks, we knew the Girl felt 
the same way. 

We decided that guilt tired us out more 
than an overnight trip; that failure was like 
having your feet chained together. We finally 
decided that hate, fear, guilt, failure are our 
mortal enemies and the biggest job in life is 
to find ways of outwitting them. Growing up 
emotionally, maturing, became an adventure 
to us. It was not easy, but it was good fun. 
We all decided one day that you are the cen- 
ter of attention only once in your life, and 
that is the day you are born. That day is your 
day. You are First, a little queen, for one day 
only. After that, you, if you grow, have got 
to get out of that center and go places... . 

Each summer at camp we grow a play 
out of our experiences together. Usually it 
develops out of something we have talked 
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about, done together, or something in the out- 
side world that we are trying to understand. 
One summer we grew a play about the 300 
years the Negro has spent in America; an- 
other year, it was concerned with the war and 
peace; one summer we grew a play about 
America, We called it ] am America, believ- 
ing America is no better than each of us 
in it. It was concerned with the way our 
country grew, its conflicts, its little towns, its 

eople, its fun, its gay, busy frightening cities, 
its greed, its shining good deeds and dreams, 
its churches, factories, unions, poverty and 
wealth. 

One summer, the campers decided the play 
should be about themselves. It would be, they 
said, a kind of modern pilgrim’s progress. Its 
drama would be the drama of growing up. At 
first they tried to find a name for it. No name 
pleased us all. But as the play grew, we began 
to speak of it as The Girl, and at last we knew 
we had its title. 

The girls built her story. She must come 
out of an egg: a beautiful pink wonderful egg, 
large enough for her to step through the 
opening. 

“Of course that is not science; that’s poe- 
try,” one said hesitantly. 

“T should say it isn’t science,” another said 
briskly, “Dr. de Schweinitz says in Growing 
Up that the egg you came from is no bigger 
than the point the sharpest pencil can make—” 

“Oh well, Dr. de Schweinitz wasn’t making 
a play. How could you have a tiny—” 

“Yes, but art to be art must be true—” 

After a little work-out on that ancient 
controversy, we all agreed that a play was 
better with more poetry than science in it, 
though it must be essentially true. Everyone 
agreed that the Egg was true. 

So they built the Egg. Such an egg you 
have never seen. Large pale pink, lighted from 
within, the opening covered by layers of pink 
chiffon. Girls would come in after a hard 
tennis game or from the stables or the rifle 
range, and work a little while on the Egg. It 
was fun to go inside it and suddenly come 
forth into the World. Everyone had to try 
it to see how it felt... . Yes, it really was 


poetry. 

Then what? The children pondered. Well, 
the Girl had a lot of fun when she was little, 
lying down all the time, rolling around, play- 
ing with her toes, cooing, sucking— 
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“The little egotist!” 

“Seems to me,” another youngster said, “she 
really did play practically all the time just 
with herself.” 

“Sounds awfully silly,” an 8-year-old snick- 
ered. 

“It was silly but it must have been fun. We 
all did it.” 

“I bet I didn’t,” a stolid, browned tennis 
player snorted. “I bet I never stirred until 
they put a ball in my hand.” 

“Born, weren’t you,” scorn dripping, “with 
the world’s tennis championship pinned to 

our chest!” 

“Go ahead, let her have her pleasures!” 

We did. Five of the smallest girls decided 
to be Little Pleasures. When the Girl came 
from the Egg, the Little Pleasures were to 
run out of the Egg with her and play with 
her and they were to make her have so much 
fun that she would hate to leave them and 
move on toward more mature levels. 

“Now what happens?” one 10-year-old 
said, looking up from the piece of clay she 
was modeling—into a Little Pleasure. 

“Well,” somebody suggested, “she has to 
learn the rules, you know.” 

“Golly,” one breathed, “I say the gal had 
better!” 

“Aw—poor little ole thing. Let’s let her 
skip ’em.” 

“Skip ’em? And do what? Be baby all her 
life? She has to learn ’em!” 

We settled down for another long discus- 
sion. 

“Let’s let her hate something,” a tall, rangy 
girl said and laughed, then turned a hand- 
spring, landing as lightly as a cat; turned an- 
other, to make it even. 

“Don’t worry, she will—if she learns all the 
rules / learned.” 

“Shucks—you had such a hard life, didn’t 
you, darling,” another purred. “Poor itsy 
bitsy—” 

Time out while itsy bitsy fixed up the 
purrer. 

The Girl learned the rules, but not easily. 
No, again and again, she would run back to 
her baby ways and refuse to grow a bit.... 

“The point is,” somebody suggested, “she’s 
likely to have a lot more fun growing up than 
growing in reverse, unless her path is blocked. 
What’s going to block it?” . 

“Hating other people, getting jealous of 
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your sister or brother—that kind of thing—” 

“Keeping things on your conscience too 
much—” 

“Feeling guilty after you’re big about little 
baby things you once did, like—” 

“Believing you’re no good. Can’t do noth- 
in’ ” 


“Being afraid—afraid to love folks—” 

“Shutting yourself off so you can’t believe 
the truth even when it’s told to you—” 

“Oh dear,” somebody else wailed, “how is 
she going to learn the truth?” 

We were silent. 

“Maybe you don’t ever learn all of it.” A 
big awkward girl, who seldom spoke in the 
discussions, now said softly. 

“Yeah, maybe we don’t. But she’s just got 
to understand. Poetry—not science, you 
know.” Everybody grinned. “She’s got to 
know how important it is to love people! 
She’s got to.” 

We decided that we must have a Speaker 
in the balcony, who would symbolize under- 
standing and truth and love; who would sym- 
bolize our parents’ help and sympathy and 
all the grown folks who had encouraged us 
to grow, and all the knowledge we gain about 
ourselves. 

There would be two voices for the Girl; 
one her little baby voice and one her voice 
when she was older. There would also be the 
Girl herself, a dancer. 

There would be much dancing, much mu- 
sic, and not a great many words. We must 
therefore have groups; a group called the 
Loves who would try to lure her up the steps 
toward maturity and who would win her 
away from the Hates and Fears and Guilts 
and Failures who must try to keep her from 
growing up. Now we had our focus of con- 


flicts and our characters. The girls chose 
their roles, helped create their costumes, and 
all the Hates, Fears, Guilts, Failures, made big 
hideous masks to wear, for we decided that 
these feelings were not really “human,” but 
destroy human feeling. The Loves showed 
their own sweet, shining faces; and how those 
faces beamed out on the audience! 

The play was almost ready. We used a sim- 
ple grey cyclorama for all the scenes. There 
were no curtains; only dimming or blacking 
out of lights. There was a ramp up which the 
Loves persuaded the Girl to go on her path 
toward maturity; the Egg was on a level be- 
low the stage; the various levels of the stages 
symbolized progress and regression, as the 
Girl pushed on or turned back in her grow- 
ing. We used a background of music which 
the children chose from the large repertoire 
of music they love: Cesar Franck’s first move- 
ment of the Symphony in D Minor was the 
theme music of Life itself. The Egg music 
was taken from the Sea Mood of Schehera- 
zade by Rimsky-Korsakov. We used a sinister 
little thing by Villa-Lobos (bassoons only) 
for one of the regression dances; the “demon” 
music from Stravinsky’s Fire Bird for the big 
struggle when the Hates and Fears and Fail- 
ures tried to destroy the Girl. The wonderful 
music from Scriabin for the triumph of the 
Loves. 

The play was ready. We all lived through 
it to its triumphant end and there was no girl, 
big or little, on The Mountain who did not 
feel that this was her “biography,” that she 
was the one who had triumphed, that the 
successes were hers, and that her strength 
had increased from living through and pro- 
jecting in a beautiful and thrilling form her 
own feelings and dreams. 


the gt 


[The words alone do not give more than half of the play, for by means of the choreography, 
much of the story and the conflicts were told. Throughout the play, there is no interruption. 
The pattern is always in flux, the dancers (who symbolize the Girl’s creative and destructive 
impulses) are on the stage, off the stage; sometimes blocking her path to maturity, sometimes 
(as in the case of Love and Understanding) leading her away from her babyhood toward a 
rich full mature life. We decided that an attempt to describe the dances, movement, even the 
pantomime, would only be confusing. We are therefore giving the words, believing your im- 
agination can fill in some of the blank spots. The costumes were in rich, beautiful glowing 
colors, the lighting and music gave an extra emotional dimension to the whole project. It was 
in the opinion of the parents the most satisfying, theatrically, of any play we have done.] 
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(Curtain is raised. Dim light by Speaker. Stage is dark. Floor space between Egg and balcony lighted by dim 
blue-green light. First forty measures of Cesar Franck’s symphony.) 
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The Speaker: 


I speak of Life! 

Not of the dead but of the living. 

Not of the silent 

but of that which whispers and shouts and laughs 

and sings and sobs, 

bending sound, 

twisting and bending and shaping sound to its image. 


I speak of Life! ... 

Of the bend of trees, the beating of boughs, . 

of buds swelling and snapping twigs under running feet, 

of a silence crushed in the fist by laughter and words 
.-,and tears 

Of stamping hooves upon the ground 

and the rush of wings 

the great rush of wings through the air, 

the mighty rush of wings through the air, 

strong wings 

through the bright air, 

shining through the air, 

beating against the brightness. 


It is of these that I speak... . 
It is of you that I speak 
of your life and my life . . . and the girl’s life. 


(Music from Scheherazade. Very soft. Light comes on in Egg until Egg is glowing.) 


The Speaker: 
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Out of the darkness, 

out of the soft warm darkness. . . . 
out of a shell left empty, 

comes life! 


Out of the egg, 

smooth and round ; 

smooth and round and floating floating and smooth and 
round round curving and round, 

out of all that is round and smooth, 

floating between death and life 

out of the egg 

out of all that is warm and soft and round, we come. 

And the girl will come—when it is time. 


When it is time to break the stillness, 

to push through the warmness and the darkness and 
the roundness into light and sound and the 
rushing of wings. 


And she will not know that hate is waiting, 
That fear is waiting, 
that failure and qok are waiting to pull her back 

to silence and stillness, 
back to old moss and stone and tombs and darkness, 
back to death. 
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(The Little Pleasures play with the girl, romping and teasing, they roll, and tumble through 


She will not know. 

She will not know that love is waiting, 

she will not know that love and truth are waiting, 

that all that is wise and beautiful is waiting 
to lead her to life, 

to make of her the living, the bright living, 

to fill her with the bend of trees, and the beating 
of boughs, and the rush of great wings through 
the air, the bright air. 


She does not know. She does not know. 


the dance. The stage is gradually lighted, area by area, and the light goes out in the Egg.) 


(After the Girl has played too long.) 


The Speaker: 


(said rather rapidly in one tone) 


Aren’t you ashamed! 
You mustn’t do that! Don’t you know, don’t you know! 
You must grow, you must grow! 
You can’t stay and play with the little pleasures 
I say you can’t stay there and play day after 
day after day so carefree and gay kicking u < age 
heels in play you can’t stay there and play little 
girl all day! 


Come, you must learn your way 

through the city, 

the big city, 

the tall city, 

the busy hurried tall big city 

that mankind built. 

You must learn how to cross the streets— 


The Girl’s baby 
voice: No! 
The Speaker: when to stop, 
when to go— 
The Girls baby 
voice: No! 
The Speaker: You must learn directions. 
You must know 
when to stop and when to go; 
when to go fast, 
when to go slow. 
You must know your way through the big city streets— 
The Girls baby 
voice: No no no no! 
(Music from Petrouchka . . . soft and quiet and comforting as voice speaks.) 
The Speaker: You must go until you find the tallest place 


where you can look down and all around 
seeing all that eyes can see. 

Where you can look in every face and say 
“It cannot injure me.” 
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Where you can say, “I am not afraid of anything 
that man has made.” 

Where you can feel strong and tall as the tallest tree 
as the tallest tree. 

Where you can say, “I have faith in me.” 

Love will give you strength. 

Don’t be afraid to say, 

“I have the strength that love gives, I have that. I 
have love for my own. It is good to be grown.” 


The Girl's baby 
voice: No! 


The Speaker: But the girl turned toward the city, 
the big tall busy city which mankind built; 
turned away from the meadows, 
from pleasures—play, play so gay all day— 
turned away from the soft warm darkness— 
soft and dark and still and round round floating 
floating and round— 
to find her direction through the big city streets 
the long streets, 
f twisting and busy and full of sound, 
full of sound and movement, so furious, so swift; 
4 the big tall busy city that beats and pounds and 
shapes those who build it. 
that beats and pounds and shapes the direction of all 
who walk in it. 
And she could hear Love speaking, “Come my dear, 
this way.” 
And she could hear Understanding say, 
“Beyond you lies all that is beautiful and wise.” 
But the Girl was afraid. 
Afraid of the streets, 
the twisting turning busy streets; 
afraid she could not remember when to stop and when 
to go, when to go fast, when to go slow, 
afraid of streets that come to a dead end, dead end, 
dead end... 
afraid of streets that do not bend, but bend you to 
their end, to their end. 
All she could remember was a meadow where she could 
lay play all day gay gay 
All she could remember was smooth and round and soft 
and dark .. . floating floating . . . 


Little Pleasure 


Voices of Teachers 


of the Rules: Stop! Go! Goslow! Go fast! Go slow! 
Stop! Go! Stop! Go! 
Stop—Go—Stop—Go— 
Stop go stop go stop go stop! 
The Little Girl's 
voice: I am going back . . . I am going back . . . I will not stay here... 
I do not know when to stop and when to go... I shall go 


back and play in the meadow and play . . . I shall go back 
where all is smooth and round and soft and dark and floating 
floating .. . floating 


(The girl resumes her baby ~~ turns, plays with the Little Pleasures. Moves toward the 
Egg while her baby voice speaks from the balcony.) 
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The Little Girls 
voice: Everybody’s bad. I hate them! Yes I do... I hate everybody: 
Wish they would go away . .. never come back . .. wish they'd 
all go away and never come back . . . they'll be sorry... 
they'll be sorry they’re so mean to me.... I'll die... yes, I'll 
die and then they'll be sorry! They’ll be so sorry . . . they'll 
cry and cry and wish they’d been nice to me.... 


(Now the girl dreams a beautiful princess fantasy.) 


I'm a princess .. . I’m a beautiful princess and I'll wave my wand 
. -» Down on your knees! My unworthy subjects. Down on 
your knees! (she laughs a little) (she sighs) I hate them! Hate 
everybody . . . wish they’d die . . . wish they’d all die and 
leave me alone. Everybody’s mean to me... everybody’s doing 
things to me . . . (cries a little) I feel so bad . . . maybe I’m 
going to be sick . . . maybe I’m going to die . . . they'll be 


sorry... 


(The Little Pleasures are softly pulling the Girl back toward the Egg. She goes with them, 
step by step, slowly) 


The Girl’s baby 
voice: (Laughs) Love to suck my thumb .. . Hey, little toe! Hey... 


(sighs) hmmmm . . . feels so good . . . like to be little... 
like to be a baby .. . and not drow up . .. don’t want to drow 
up ... want to be itsy bitsy baby ... (talks baby talk now) 


The Speaker: Stop! You cannot go that way! You cannot play and play the 
live-long day. You must learn directions. . . . You must know 


when to stop and when to go.... 


(And as the Speaker speaks, the Loves come on the stage, move down toward the Girl, block 
her way back to the Egg, gently lead her on toward maturity. But as she moves on to another 
level, little Fears creep out, Failures grow big as she stares at them, Guilts slip around her, crowd 
the Loves back. And for a moment the Girl hesitates. Then suddenly she laughs at them all, 
at all the stern business of growing, forgets everything now but joy in being young and having 
fun. Sees her reflection in the big mirror, feels good, wants only to be gay for life is suddenly 
like going to a party! ) 
The Speaker: But even guilt and fear, even guilt and fear and failure 
even dread 
can bow its head 
to one who is young. 
And the Girl, 
the Girl laughed, “I don’t care! 
whoof! I feel light as air, 
I feel good! 
I am young. I feel young. I Am Young. 
What do I care? I feel so free! 
I am in love with ME.” 
And —— her there was a rushing of wings through 
the air, the bright air. 


(Now follows the mirror dance. The Girl dances, admiring her own image, suddenly carefree 
and full of herself.) 


The Young GirPs 
voice: “T am in love with me, 


_ so beautiful... 
I am in love with all who love me, 
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Rage 


so beautiful. Pretty ... pretty... 
Listen, you hear? You are lovely, my dear. 
ee dear, myself, so lovely you are, 

ovelier than anyone else, by far. 


‘I make a lovely light . . . and all the world is 


beneath my feet. I’m sweet . . . you hear, dear? 
And all the world is far away. I go my way! 
I go my own way! This is my day. I can play and 
play ... What do I care? Whoof! I feel light as 
air! 


(The Loves come and try to lead the Girl away 
from her mirror but the Guilts and Fears over- 
power the Loves and during this struggle, the 
Little Pleasures come once more upon the stage 
and try to induce her to play with them. She 
starts slowly down the steps toward the Egg. 
Then suddenly as she begins to play with the 
Little Pleasures who look as babyish and “cute 
and winsome” as she did when she was a baby 
herself suddenly they whisk out masks, put them 
on, and she sees what once was babyish and cute 
turned before her eyes into something obscene 
and ugly and regressive. This frightens her. She 
hesitates, looks up toward the Loves, who now 
have been pushed almost out of her sight.) 


The Speaker: Stop! You cannot go that way! That is an empty shell, 
the dead-end way. 
That is a page on which no word is written; 
music which has no sound. 
That is stillness and darkness and stone and death. 
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(The music here is that of eight bassoons, a strange little piece by Villa-Lobos; suddenly it 
changes into more primitive sounds and rhythms. The Girl is deeply troubled by she knows 
not what. And as she hesitates, she hears within her, her own fear, failure, rage, guilt whisper- 
ing to her, and she turns away from the path to maturity to listen to them.) 


Chorus of 
Destructive 
Feelings: 
Fear: : You are afraid. You are afraid. 
Failure: You can’t do it, you hear! 
Fear: You're filled with fear. 
Rage: Hate them! Hurt them! They hurt you—you hurt them! 
Guilt: Everything you do is wrong... wrong... wrong... 
Don’t you wish you were dead! 
Failure: Your heart is lead. 


(Now the Failures come out on the stage, approach the Girl 
where she is sitting on the steps between the Egg and her own 
age level. With little struggle on her part, they take the cords 
from around themselves and tie her arms close to her and bind 
her feet, and leave her there, helpless. A dialogue follows now 
between the Speaker, who symbolizes love and understanding, 
and the Girl’s own destructive impulses. While this battle of 
words goes on, the Guilts, Hates, Fears, Failures are struggling 
to keep the Loves away from the Girl, quietly pushing them 
farther and farther away from her.) ke 


Her Destructive 


Feelings: 

Rage: Hate you! Hate them! Hate all of them! I'll 
hurt them! Yes, I will. I don’t care. I’ll hurt 
them! 

The Speaker: Your hate will destroy all that you prize and 
love— 

Rage: I don’t care! I want to destroy. I do not love. 


I hate them all—you hear! 


The Speaker: Yes, dear. 


Rage: Then save your breath! 
Fear The Speaker: | To destroy what one loves is a way to death. 
Fear: I don’t care. I’d just as soon die. 
The Speaker: I think perhaps you lie. 
Rage: No! No! I hate them, I want them to die— 
Guilt: I mean, J want to die! You hear? 
The Speaker: Yes, dear. Listen, don’t you hear the rush of wings through the 


air, the bright air? Strong wings shining and beating . . . 
Don’t you see right before your eyes so much that is beautiful 
and wise? 
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Don’t you hear sound, so lovely, so lovely and clear, 
don’t you hear? don’t you feel— 


Rage: Always telling you to grow! Telling you 
to stop and go. 
Always telling you— 
Fear: I’m afraid .. . you hear? I’m afraid! 
The Speaker: You have strength for the living. You must go 


until you find the tallest place where you can 

look down, seeing all that eyes can see, 

where you can look in every face and say, 
“Tt cannot injure me.” 


Fear: I'm afraid . . . afraid— 
The Speaker: Fear leads to a dead end, dead end. And it will 
bend, bend, bend you to its end! 
Failure: I have no strength. I cannot go. I cannot go. 
The Speaker: You can try. 
Failure: No, no, I'd only die! 
The Speaker: Iam here, dear. Listen, love is here. Love 


will give you strength. Just say, “I have the 
strength that love gives. I have that. I have 
love for my own.” 


Failure: Pll only die. 


The Speaker: You lie! You hear, you lie! You want to destroy all that is good 
and wise. Your heart is full of lies! You turn away from the 
light . . . the bright living . . . the wonderful rushing of wings 
through the air— 


The Girl’s 
Voice (sobs): They are all against me now. 
The Speaker: You turn to the blackness . . . to old moss and stillness, 
to stone and tombs—and death. 
Listen, dear, I am here. ; 
Love is here: this way. Beyond you lies all that is 
beautiful and wise. All that is light, all that is 
of the living. You have the strength! 
The Girls 
Voice: I’ve tried. 
Dve tried and always I fail. I’ve tried! 
The Speaker: There are two ways. You must decide. 
(calmly) 


(With tremendous energy, the Loves push through to the Girl; untie her, give her the ropes 
with which she has been tied. Slowly she smiles. She understands. She knots the ropes into a 
whip, and in sudden freedom she drives the destructive impulses off of the stage and out of 
her life. Music becomes strong, triumphant, powerful.) 


The Speaker: And she could hear Love speaking, 


“Come my dear, chis way.” 
And she could hear Understanding say, 
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“Beyond you lies 
all that is beautiful and wise.” 


(The Girl turns, a Love on either side of her, and walks steadily, steadily, steadily up that 
stage ramp—toward maturity, while every Oya in the play and every girl watching from the 
wings, in her own heart marched steadily with her . . .) 


Helping Children Understand Democracy 


The Institute for Democratic Education and the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development are cooperating in the preparation of a series of 
recordings designed to help elementary school children understand democracy. A 
Radio Project Committee has been formed with Margaret Hampel, U. S. Office 
of Education, as chairman. Other members are James Mendenhall, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., William Boutwell, managing editor of the 
American Vocational Journal, Ruth Webb, principal of the Truesdell Elementary 
School, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C., and Helen Harper, teacher 
in the District of Columbia Public Schools. 

A number of teacher committees, now being appointed throughout the country, 
will prepare outlines which will be used as the basis for scripts. It is planned that 
the outlines would include statements of desired attitudes and fairly detailed 
suggestions concerning content. 

Thirteen situations which lend themselves best to immediate production will 
be selected and prepared for broadcast next fall. Outlines not used for this series 
will be made available to teachers in radio workshops who are interested in script 
writing. Scripts written from this material by workshop groups may be sub- 
mitted to the Radio Project Committee for possible use later either by radio 
stations or in schools. 
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Secondary Curriculum Revision Center. The 
Montana State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is embarking on an extensive program of 
curriculum revision for secondary schools. 
The Department will cooperate with the Uni- 
versity of Montana in setting up a center for 
the preparation of tentative courses of study 
during the coming summer session. The 
teachers’ guides in the several subject fields 
will be used on an experimental basis during 
the following year. About a hundred 
teachers, many of them coming at the ex- 
pense of their school systems, will attend the 
Secondary Curriculum Revision Center. The 
project will be directed by Walter A. Ander- 
son, dean of Montana State University, and 
J. A. Woodard, state high school supervisor. 


Topics for Building America. In response to 
a request sent by the Editorial Board of Build- 
ing America, members of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development re- 
turned 800 suggested titles. The final selec- 
tion of eight for the year beginning in the fall 
of 1945 will be made from the following 
topics: China, public health, human unity 
through education, plans for peace, metropoli- 
tan planning, glass, oil, American regionalism, 
savings and insurance, public opinion, machin- 
ery for foreign relations, and polls and pres- 
sure groups. 


In-Service Training Program. The addition 
of Spanish to the program of the elementary 
schools in Forth Worth, Tex., caused a mix- 
ture of emotions among the staff. Teachers 
who were thoroughly interested in inter- 
American cooperation welcomed the lan- 
guage as a major aid in achieving understand- 
ing and appreciation of Pan-American prob- 
lems. The same persons, however, vigorously 
requested in-service assistance because they 
feared that best results could not be obtained 
with their poor backgrounds in Spanish. 
Teacher-training classes have been organized 
on three levels—first year, second year, and 
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third year—and are being taught by an ele- 
mentary teacher, a junior high teacher, and 
a senior high teacher, One hundred sixty- 
eight teachers are registered. Many teachers 
who do not teach Spanish have enrolled, and 
several visitors from surrounding school dis- 
tricts come regularly—David Sellars, Coor- 
dinator of Instruction. 


Inter-Group Relations. Anticipating a post- 
war need, the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education is sponsoring a project de- 
signed to discover the possibilities of improv- 
ing relations between groups of different 
race, religion, and nationality. Several teacher- 
educating institutions will be selected as ex- 
perimental centers. Lloyd A. Cook, professor 
of sociology at Ohio State University, will 
serve as director of the study. He will con- 
duct a workshop for representatives of the 
cooperating colleges during the coming sum- 
mer at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Consultative services will be made avail- 
able in the fall. 


Pupils Campaign for Constitutional Reform. 
Following an intensive study of the new con- 
stitution for the state of Missouri and of the 
history and procedure of constitution making, 
St. Louis pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades and in the high schools made a vig- 
orous campaign for the adoption of the new 
charter. Pupils in both elementary and high 
schools distributed literature and_ solicited 
signed pledges from people favoring its adop- 
tion. The signers of the cards distributed by 
the schools as well as those circulated by 
numerous community agencies were con- 
tacted by the elementary school pupils and 
teachers on election day, and the people who 
had signed them were urged to go to the polls 
and vote yes. The high school pupils and 
teachers helped increase the vote by contact- 
ing every registered voter on election day 
with the help of the precinct registration lists. 
Student electioneering was done on a purely 
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voluntary basis. About 10,000 pupils were 
given time off, although classes were not dis- 
missed. Superintendent Philip J. Hickey stated 
that practical politics served a double pur- 
pose in this case: the experience was a lesson 
in how democracy works; the adoption of 
the new constitution will improve the educa- 
tional system. 


The Bill of Rights. A recent national poll 
found that 77 out of every 100 Americans do 
not know what the Bill of Rights is. Alarmed 
by this state of affairs, the teachers of High- 
land Park, Mich., working through commit- 
tees, prepared a Bill of Rights syllabus geared 
to four age levels ranging from kindergarten 
to junior college. Recordings, films, and pam- 
phlets were used to supply background, in- 
formation, and stimulation to students in their 
school and community activities. School ac- 
tivities consisted of auditorium programs, 
classroom discussions, junior town meetings, 
and other projects designed to emphasize the 
application of the Bill of Rights in today’s 
living. Community awareness of the Bill of 
Rights was furthered by a series of various 
sized “package programs”—movies, records, 
student-speaker teams, student-discussions, 
singly or in combination—offered to more 
than one hundred community groups as pro- 
gram material for their weekly or monthly 
meetings, all equipment and personnel being 
supplied by the schools.—Roy E. Robinson, 
Administrative Assistant. 


Detroit Citizenship Education Study. A five- 
year study of citizenship education in the 
Detroit Public Schools has been made pos- 
sible by a grant of $425,000 from the William 
Volker Charities Fund, Kansas City, Mo. The 

urpose of this project is to study ways of 
increasing the interest, competence, and par- 
ticipation of boys and girls in the activities of 
good citizens and to develop them eventu- 
ally into good adult citizens—Warren E. 
Bow, Superintendent of Schools. 


Home Economics for Army Wives. Fort 
Benning, being adjacent to Columbus, Ga., 
has many army wives living in the commu- 
nity. In response to requests for help, special 
meetings of the home economics staff were 
called by the supervisor. Units of work based 
upon life problems grew out of these meet- 
ings. How to prepare food in a limited space 
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or use a kitchen with several families were 
typical problems. Instruction in clothing was 
based upon the needs of a group of expectant 
mothers, Maternity dresses and layettes were 
planned and made. For the group with chil- 
dren, there was a unit on “around-the-clock 
with the child,” including what the child 
should eat and preparation of the food, what 
it should wear and how to make the garment, 
play and sleep habits, and social adaptation to 
family and friends. For years there has been 
an adult program in Columbus, but the one 
in practice now seems to do a more thorough 
job of meeting actual life problems as they 
arise from day to day.—Mabel Bryan, Super- 
visor of Home Economics. 


In-Service Education. The in-service educa- 
tion of the teachers in the schools of Polk 
County, Florida, was started four years ago 
with a county workshop on the local campus 
under the auspices of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. The instructors were out- 
standing state and local leaders in their 
respective fields. New teachers, and others 
seeking in-service aid, were enabled to study 
their own problems and to improve their 
individual teaching. The County Curriculum 
Committee developed teaching aids, after 
having found the outstanding weaknesses. 
Later, ten weekly faculty meetings were held 
for the study of local teaching problems with 
the combined faculties of the area in attend- 
ance. The meetings were held on Saturday 
to enable teachers to devote their full energy 
and undivided thought to their individual 
professional growth. Participation in the 
study projects was accepted for purposes of 
meeting local requirements for salary incre- 
ments—F, E. Brigham, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Supervisory Guidance. The teachers of 
Topeka, Kans., are revising the social studies 
guide in the light of last year’s teaching and 
learning experiences. The original draft was 
prepared by eighteen teachers and their 
supervisors at a workshop held at Columbia 
University during 1943 under the direction 
of Herbert Bruner. The guide was completed 
the next year under the leadership of the 
teachers who had had the workshop experi- 
ence. The guide is a suggested rather than 
a prescribed program. The pupils are en- 
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couraged to enter the community and mem- 
bers of the community go into the schools. 
Groups of children go freely from one build- 
ing to another sharing plays, culminating 
activities, or other functions. An activi 
room has been fitted in each school building— 
fitted for art, cooking, and shop work. The 
teachers are being trained in puppet making, 
clay modeling, working with papier mache, 
beautifying schoolrooms, using tools, cook- 
ing, and sewing.—Dorothy E. Cooke, Gen- 
eral Supervisor. 


Teachers Study Intercultural Relations. A 
group of Kalamazoo, Mich., elementary 
teachers have organized themselves to study 
methods of bringing about a broader and 
clearer understanding of interracial problems. 
They study the contributions of the cultures 
of different ethnic groups, chiefly of those 
represented in the school community. For 
some time, the director of elementary educa- 
tion has been encouraging this phase of the 
department’s social studies program. The 
Teachers’ Club recently brought Langston 
Hughes to Kalamazoo for an entire day, at 
which time, he met several groups of students, 
both elementary and secondary. He also met 
a large number of the teachers. A dinner was 
held in his honor in the evening which was 
attended by a large mixed audience. The 
dinner was followed by a lecture by Mr. 
Hughes, attended by the general public. A 
radio broadcast by elementary children, in 
which they discussed the values they derived 
from the visit of Mr. Hughes, was conducted 
a few days after his appearance. The children 
prepared for his coming by studying his 
poetry and other writings in their classroom 
work.—Loy Norrix, Superintendent. 


Revision of Secondary Curriculum. In Oc- 
tober 1944 steering committees for the junior 
high school curriculum and the senior high 
school curriculum were appointed by the 
superintendent of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Public Schools on nomination of the princi- 

als. These committees have been meeting 
regularly. The junior high school program 
will contain some rearrangements of the 
time allotted to subject matter. The senior 
high school program will provide a greater 
core than was previously provided. After the 
steering committees have completed their 
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work, subject-matter committees will be set 
up. The Board of Education has provided 
funds to furnish consultants, both to the steer- 
ing committees and the subject-matter com- 
mittees.—P. B. Jacobson, Superintendent. 


Adjusting to Changing Conditions. Terre 
Haute (Ind.) schools are engaged in a project 
of evaluating and revitalizing the social 
studies curriculum. Committees workin 
upon this program are not making detailed, 
“cut and dried” courses, but are setting up a 
flexible framework based upon the following 
premises: 1. The over-all objective of the 
social studies curriculum is the understanding 
of the meaning, development, purposes, and 
procedures of democracy. 2. At present every 
course is overloaded, yet certain areas are 
practically ignored. The revision problem is 
not merely one of adding or subtracting units, 
but (a) choosing content that contributes 
most to the understanding of the contempo- 
rary world, (b) making greater use of com- 
munity resources, (c) placing greater stress 
upon choosing and adapting content and 
materials to individual differences, and 
(d) adjusting the content and methods used 
to changing social conditions and new con- 
cepts, e.g., the shrinkage of the world, 
growing interdependence of peoples.— 
George C. Caroll, Superintendent of Schools. 


Child Study. The Caddo Parish (La.) 
schools have begun a program of child study 
using Daniel A. Prescott, of the University 
of Chicago, and the Child Development 
Laboratory staff as consultants in developing 
the program. More than thirty groups of 
teachers have been organized in twenty-nine 
schools. Each group of ten to twenty mem- 
bers selects a leader from among its own 
membership. Each member of the group se- 
lects one child for specific study during the 
school year. Groups meet once each two 
weeks. At each meeting a member of the 
group is responsible for a discussion of the | 
child that member is studying. The entire 
program is under the supervision of Elizabeth 
Taylor, assistant superintendent in the ad- 
ministrative office. Consultants from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago visit the Parish three times 
a year for work with these groups in an 
advisory capacity. It is planned to broaden 
the program to include supervision, curricu- 
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lum development, reports, discipline, public 
relations, parent education, and other phases 
of the work of the public schools as the child 
study project develops.—Roscoe H. White, 
Superintendent. 


Curriculum Activities. The Glendale 
(Calif.) Public Schools have concerned 
themselves this year with numerous activities 
pertaining to curriculum. At the elementary 
level a revision of the social studies and of 
the time allotment schedule has just been 
completed. A body mechanics program, pre- 
ventive rather than remedial in purpose, is 
being introduced and a stronger plan for the 
teaching of health is being developed. A 
study of character education is also being 
initiated. The junior high schools are work- 
ing on specific courses in all the major areas, 
and the senior high schools are making 
especially fine contributions in senior prob- 
lems and in the general field of better inter- 
cultural understandings and attitudes con- 
cerning minority groups. At the secondary 
levels certain difficulties of correlation are of 
primary concern. As a junior-senior high 
school problem these manifest themselves in 
the fields of foreign languages, particularly 
Spanish, and in home economics.—Frances 
Hall Adams, Director of Curriculum. 


Rural Electrification After the War. The 
electrification of rural areas is increasing at a 
rapid rate. In the seven years ending in 1944, 
the per cent of electrified farms increased 
from 11 to 43 per cent. When materials are 
released and labor again becomes plentiful 
we may expect almost all the farms of the 
nation to be served with electricity within 
ten years after the war. Electric irons, radios, 
washing machines, water pumps, and other 
power machinery will be used more com- 
monly in the home, in the barn, in producing 
crops, and in the preparation and storage of 
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food for the market. No matter what their 
present situation is, our young people are 
destined to. use more electrical appliances in 
the future. They will need to know more 
about the simple usable facts of electricity, 
how to wire electric outlets, how to repair 
an electric iron, how to care for a washing 
machine, how to maintain an electric pump, 
how to make simple electrical repairs, how 
to check bills for electric current, and so on. 


In Brief. The 1947 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators will 
deal with the postwar curriculum, Claude V. 
Courter, superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
is chairman of the Yearbook Committee. 

The Roanoke (Va.) Public Schools will 
conduct a summer workshop in 1945 under 
the general supervision of D. E. McTuilkin, 
superintendent of schools, for the purpose of 
improving the course of study. 

Committees in the Charleston (S.C.) Public 
Schools are revising the curriculum with a 
view to adding a twelfth year to the school 
program, At the same time an effort will be 
made to bring the whole curriculum up to 
date. 

The Nebraska Department of Public Instruc- 


. tion, with the cooperation of the Nebraska 


State Education Association, conducted a re- 
gional conference in twenty centers on war- 
time and postwar problems confronting Ne- 
braska high schools. 

The Health Education Department of the 
Seattle Public Schools, in cooperation with 
the science, home economics, and physical 
education departments, is experimenting in 
three schools with a course in personal and 
social relations in grades seven and eight. 

Charles R. Spain who is on leave from the 
State Teachers College at Florence, Ala., has 
been assigned to the Curriculum Section of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel and is located 
in Washington, D. C. - 


All DSCD members have been sent a check-list of suggested topics to be dis- 
cussed in the 1945-46 issues of Epucationat LeapersHr. If you have not already 
done so, we hope you will check the subjects in which you are most interested 
and return this list to DSCD at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Your help is needed and will be greatly appreciated. Topics for next year’s journal 


will be based on your suggestions. 
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The Importance of People 


Mary and Harry H. Giles 


PROFESSOR AESOP IN THE WASTEBASKET 


PROFESSOR AESOP looked up rather 
sheepishly at his friend, Superintendent 
Woodfellow. 

“I hope you don’t mind a bit of peeping 
and prying,” he said, “especially as this waste- 
basket is too full anyway.” 

“Why no, ” said Woodfellow, twinkling. 
“Are you looking for doodles, left by the 
faculty after our meeting, or for possible love- 
notes passed by students who were using the 
library earlier? I can imagine your leaving 
the Aesop Doodle Collection—or the Bobby- 
Sox papers either, for that matter—to the 
Psychiatric Institute.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” said Aesop 
straightening up, disregarding his dusty 
knees, and waving some crumpled papers at 
the superintendent, “I found what I was look- 
ing for. 

“During your excellent, but rather long 
meeting on plans for the approaching visit of 
the Critic Committee of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Commission on Educational Im- 
provement through Hard Pedagogy, I no- 
ticed that your librarian, Miss Quick, and her 
boy friend, Mr. Richards, the new art 
teacher, were scribbling furiously on this hor- 
rible green paper you supply for attendance 
reports. They didn’t say anything in the dis- 
cussion of visitors and school standards, and 
I suspected that they might have put it down 
in writing. It’s quite a fistful. Let’s look.” 

As the two men smoothed out the papers 
they read: 


Visitors welcome at all times, BUT— 


Let’s hope they realize that it would make 
us feel good if they know how much work 
we do and showed some appreciation before 
they begin on what we haven’t done—Q. 


Right! It seems to me that school people 
are as conscientious as any professional group 
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there is. The best visitor is one who knows that 
and is sympathetic and quick-to-understand. 
Remember Miss C? She made you want to 
hear her suggestions because you felt she was 
friendly from the start.—R. 


I suppose we worry about it because we 
are insecure in some ways.—Q. 


Of course we are—like everybody else!—R. 


And we live in a fish bowl! Everybody in 
the community keeps track of us, in and out 
of school!—Q. 


Sure. That’s why we get super-sensitive to 
praise and blame. A visitor’s casual word to 
the superintendent may have a lot more effect 
than he realizes.—R. 


The main thing, though, is not fear. It is 
needing opportunity to do things.—Q. 


You have opportunity every day.—R. 


Yes, but you have to have administrative 
authority to go ahead, and a chance to get 
together, on school time, to plan things out 
and discuss results as you go along. We deal 
with living, growing, human beings, not in- 
animate things on a factory production belt. 
It takes continual adjustments to make our 
work pay off to the full. You can’t do it un- 
less you have a go sign —Q. 


Do you really think most of our faculty 
would do great things if they had a go sign? 
I doubt it.—R. 


I don’t doubt it. They are as eager to 
achieve important things as anyone. Trouble 
is people are trained, employed, and promoted 
mostly on the basis of subject-matter com- 
petency, “ability to maintain discipline,” 
promptness in handling paper work and 


stuff —Q. 
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You’ve got a point there. Human relation- 
ships—atmosphere in which work is done— 
don’t get a very big play in pre-service train- 
ing.—R. 


Except where some bad examples are 
pointed out. Ideal teacher education would 
be a college of cooperating learners and doers 
tackling real jobs together and learning how 
to work with, not how to practice, academic 


ritual.—Q. 


Why couldn’t the school be like that, too? 
—R. 


Yes! Yes! ! 
Wouldn’t it be something if, for example, 
—well, lets make a list—Q. 


Let our school be distinguished for: 


* Recognition of teaching as a supreme art 
and science, needing the best of human be- 
ings, paying them in proportion—certainly 
as much as building-trades workers or house 
painters. 


* Honoring classroom skill as much as lab- 
oratory skill, encouraging teachers to live 
richly, not cramped, gossip-fearful lives. 


* Welcoming married teachers as much as 
single ones, men as much as women. 


* Welcoming and paying for in-service 
growth and creative, experimental contribu- 
tions. : 

* Inviting and arranging continual participa- 
tion by teachers in administrative planning, 


giving clerical assistance for routine paper 
work and writing of all kinds. 


* Providing plenty of teaching materials and 
space to keep and use them. 


* Abolishing artificial restrictions on teach- 


ing effectiveness, such as crowded classes (not 
over 25), too many classes. 


* No schedules made without regard to 
teacher plans, no moving children from one 
teacher to another just when they were get- 
ting acquainted; no externally imposed “stand- 
ards,” minimum essentials, grading systems. 


* Finding new ways to release and apply the 
creative abilities of every administrator, 
teacher, student, and parent. 


* Realizing that the majority of American 
boys and girls get all their formal schooling 
by the end of the eighth grade, and that what 
equipment and stimulus the school can give 
to them as voters, parents, and workers, is 
given by that time. 


* Making use of hot, live, current issues as 
educational springboards. 


* Developing continuous improvements in 
the way we live together in the school as a 
community of young and old, all human, all 
wanting to grow, achieve and contribute, all 
wanting to belong, to be loved and respected. 


* Not forgetting that though ours is a com- 
petitive society, honoring the profit-motive, 
the school has only one motive—human de- 
velopment, and seeks only the greatest profit 
to our society through cultivating human re- 
sources, 


* Seeking each year, each day, in'fact, to de- 
fine more exactly and practice more fully, 
the democratic ideal—the noblest, the hard- 
est, and the most practical goal a society ever 
set for itself. 


“Young and hopeful, ain’t they?” inquired 
Aesop as he balled up and threw them back 
in the wastebasket. 

“Yup” replied Woodfellow, plucking the 
wadded green slips from the basket, as Aesop 
had hoped he might. 
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HIGH PRAISE is going to Florence Mary 
Fitch for her beautiful volume One God 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, New York, 1944, 
$2), an attempt to promote understanding 
of the Jewish, the Catholic, and the Protestant 
ways of worship. The method of approach 
to the problem is chiefly one of giving knowl- 
edge about the three great religions of this 
country. Naturally additional approaches will 
be necessary if attitudes are to be affected in 
a fundamental way. Just to learn of some of 
the customs and forms of worship of a strange 
religion without adequate understanding of 
underlying reasons for them might well in- 
crease feelings of intolerance. 

Nevertheless Miss Fitch has made a definite 
contribution to children’s literature in the 
field of inter-group understanding. The ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations add great 
value to the work. The text is suitable for 
junior and senior high school students. 


A PREVIEW of some of the developments 
likely to come in the education of many 
school children after the war may be had 
from Education in the Armed Services, one 
of the useful pamphlets published by the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment this year. Price 50 cents, order 
from DSCD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.). Learning by doing and 
learning through a variety of visual aids, in- 
dividual and small group instruction, and em- 
phasis on sound personnel work all are ele- 
ments in this preview. The educator who 
reads the bulletin cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the fact that these 1945 “Army” 
methods are the contribution to World War 
II of countless fellow educators now in uni- 
form. The methods had been found to be 
good in a few schools before the war. With 
their added prestige from military service, 
where they have been tested and improved, 
these modern methods may spread rather 
rapidly in the postwar period. 

Naturally, a great deal of emphasis in the 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


bulletin is placed on training for specific jobs. 
Material reproduced from instructor training 
bulletins helps to illustrate the methods de- 
scribed. The writers are aware, however, that 
one of theschool’s greatest responsibilities “con- 
tinues to be education in human relations.” 


REGIONAL, STATE, and local materials 
are a great need in community schools. It is 
in this field that the Sloan Project in Applied 
Economics Education is making its contribu- 
tion to education. Among the more recent 
publications of the University of Florida divi- 
sion of the project, in which improved hous- 
ing is the chief objective, are three in the 
“Hammer and Saw” series—Tap, Tap, Zip, 
Grade One, 35 cents; Busy Builders, Grade 
Two, 40 cents; and The Builders’ Club, Grade 
Three, 45 cents. Other late publications are: 
Your House and Mine, Grade Four, 40 cents, 
with a mimeographed guide, 10 cents; and 
School Is the Place to Make Things, mimeo- 
graphed, 35 cents. For high school youth 
Preparing to Serve in Your Rural Commu- 
nity (30 cents) contains excellent suggestions. 
For a complete list of “Horizon Materials for 
Schools of Today” write to H. E. Nutter, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


AN INVENTION in format of teaching aids 
is the latest contribution of the Association 
for Childhood Education. Their Portfolio for 
Primary Teachers, which has just put in its 
appearance, contains an even dozen of four- 
page leaflets in rainbow colors tucked into the 
pocket of a folder of convenient size. The 
leaflets have been written by experienced 
teachers in plain and simple language and 
give practical answers to just the sort of 
questions teachers are always asking. Repre- 
sentative titles are: “What To Expect of the 
Six-to-Eights,” “This Is Our School Home,” 
“A Good Day In School for the Sixes and 
Sevens and Eights,” “Starting First Grade 
Reading,” “When Children Work Alone,” 
“Grouping Can Foster Growth,” and “De- 
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veloping World Citizens.” To come are port- 
folios for teachers of nursery school and of 
kindergarten. Leaflets sell for 5 cents each, 
the portfolio of twelve for 35 cents. Order 
from A. C. E., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

To replace Foundations of Arithmetic, now 
out of print, the A.C.E. has a new pamphlet 
This Is Arithmetic. Among the useful articles 
included are “Children’s Experiences and the 
Development of Quantitative and Qualita- 
tive Concepts,” “The Contributions of the 
Same Activity to the Development of Con- 
cepts at Different Age Levels,” and “Chil- 
dren’s Out-of-School Experiences.” The last 
named was written by parents whose children 
attend South School, Glencoe, Ill. Price, 35 
cents. 


A DUAL PURPOSE record-player, with 
hand microphone attachment and adjustable 
to two speeds—33% r.p.m and 78 r.p.m.— 
may be purchased from Sandwick Associates, 
Erie Avenue, Chicago, for $123.50 list. This 
is recommended as a good buy by Paul Long, 
Visual Education Department, Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


A GRAPHIC PRESENTATION of the 
organization, aims, and progress of UNRRA 
can be obtained from the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
1344 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Also available is the report of a one-day con- 
ference on UNRRA held for fifty women’s 
organizations last October. Both documents 
include recommended reading and films. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Company, 5257 Rav- 
enswood Avenue, Chicago, has for distribu- 
tion an excellent atlas Soviet Russia in Maps. 
The atlas, containing thirty-two pages of col- 
ored maps, size 10 by 7% inches, sells for $1. 


LACK OF VITAL, unbiased materials in the 
area of labor relations has been shamefully 
great. Well suited to fill this gap is a small 
volume entitled Labor in America (Harpers, 
New York, 1944, $1.60.) Written by the well- 
known historian, Harold Faulkner, and Mark 
Starr, educational director of International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, this book 
tells in a straightforward and vigorous style 
the story of the working man’s struggle for 
his rights. 
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It treats the labor unions against a back- 
ground of a changing America whose econ- 
omy failed to function under a continued phil- 
osophy of laissez faire. The authors do not 
hedge but treat realistically the problems 
within unions themselves, such as racketeer- 
ing, jurisdictional disputes, and racial dis- 
crimination. The suggested activities are well 
chosen and provide opportunity for study of 
union activities in their local setting. 

This book might well be considered a must 
for all Americans, not just high school social 
studies classes——Labor in America reviewed 
by HELEN F. Sroren, formerly Social Studies 
Supervisor, Hamtramck, Mich. 


What’s New in Health Education 


Reviewed by Rutu E, Grout, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


HEALTHFUL LIVING for children is the 
title of a recent compilation of articles pub- 
lished in bulletin form by the Association for 
Childhood Education. Bess L. Stinson, in a 
chapter on “What Do We Mean by Health- 
ful Living?” shows the contribution of 
rhythm, art, mastery of language and science, 
play and recreation to healthful living. Rose 
Lammel outlines characteristics of an indivi- 
dual maturing toward optimum health and 
Ruth Strang suggests criteria for evaluating 
healthful living. Actual school experiences 
that have been found to contribute to health- 
ful living are described by teachers on the job. 
The developmental point of view of healthful 
living expressed in this bulletin is most re- 
freshing and should be of help in stimulating 
schools to analyze their programs with a view 
toward finding ways in which they, in co- 
operation with other agencies, can make im- 
provements in healthful living opportunities. 
This bulletin may be purchased for 35 cents 
from the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL community health 
service course for secondary schools in Michi- 
gan is described in a bulletin entitled “Leads 
to Better Community Health.” In this course, 
classroom instruction is integrated with prac- 
tical community service experiences for stu- 
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dents, and school and community health re- 
sources are put to liberal use. In recognition 
of the fact that health education is no longer 
the exclusive concern of any one department 
or agency within a community, local plan- 
ning groups consisting of school administra- 
tors, teachers, hospital administrators, nurse 
consultants, and other health agency repre- 
sentatives have been responsible for working 
out course details. The bulletin outlines the 
purposes and organization of this project, 
tells how professional health personnel were 
selected and used, how facilities were pro- 
vided, how the content of the course was or- 
ganized, and describes typical learning ex- 
periences of the students in school, home, and 
community. The bulletin is available from the 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich. 


REVITALIZATION OF HEALTH teach- 
ing and health education planning will be 
greatly simplified by the use of Health In- 
struction Yearbook, 1944 by Oliver Byrd 
(Stanford University Press, Standford Uni- 
versity, Calif., $3). Dr. Byrd, keeping needs 
of teachers and students in mind, has sum- 
marized in this one volume the content of 
305 health articles from seventy-four periodi- 
cals, all of which were published during 1943 
or 1944. The latest research, experiences, and 
opinions on current health problems are ar- 
ranged under such headings as health as a 
social problem, nutrition and health, fatigue 
and rest, mental health and disease, infection 
and immunity, habit forming substances, 
school health, occupational health, commu- 
nity health services, and trends and probabili- 
ties. Equally valuable is Health Instruction 
Yearbook, 1943, which summarizes an en- 
tirely different set of materials under similar 
headings. 


IN ALCOHOL EDUCATION authentic 
and readable source material is difficult to 
find. The Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol at 4 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., has performed a real service in provid- 
ing such material in a series of lay supple- 
ments which are being published periodically. 
To date twelve booklets have come off the 
press and two more are to follow. Subjects 
treated include “The Problem of Alcohol.” 
“Alcohol and Industrial Efficiency,” “How 
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Alcoholic Beverages Affect Behavior,” “What 
Happens to Alcohol in the Body,” and “Al- 
cohol and Crime.” These booklets are written 


‘in non-technical language and would be use- 


ful in any school library. They may be pur- 
chased for 10 cents each or $1 for fourteen. 

A Survey of Alcohol Education in Ele- 
mentary and High Schools in the United 
States by Anne Roe is another important 
document published by this same group. In 
this publication an analysis is made of teach- 
ing practices and materials and of the legal 
regulation of alcohol education. 


HEALTH AND FIRST AID in a nutshell 
characterizes the contents of a book by that 
title written by Morris Fishbein and Leslie 
W. Irwin (Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, 
1944, $1.60). In Part I the authors have culled 
from a great mass of health information the 
principles and practices which seem to them 
most important as a basis for healthful living. 
Part II gives detailed and up-to-date informa- 
tion on first aid and accident prevention. The 
book, though apparently for general use, 
should provide helpful reference material. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE information 
available on communicable diseases is con- 
tained in a newly revised report (Sixth 
Edition, 1945) of the American Public Health 
Association called “The Control of Com- 
municable Diseases.” The report, though 
written primarily for public health officials, 
physicians, and nurses, has long served as an 
indispensable source of sound information for 
school personnel and for students. School 
personnel will find especially valuable the in- 
formation on recognition, source of infection, 
incubation period, period of communicability, 
and methods of control of the diseases com- 
monly found in school-age children. The re- 
port may be purchased from the American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., for 25 cents. 


CHARTS, MAPS, and pictures; exhibits, 
films, slides, and film strips, games, pictures, 
publications, and recordings dealing with 
health all are listed in “Health Education for 
All Ages,” compiled by Lili Heimers, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Price 75 cents. Send remittance of cash, not 
stamps, with order. 
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Tools for Learning 


SUMMER EXPERIENCES 
Frank M. Ricu 


For this last issue of EpucaTionat Leapersuip before the summer vacation, we call 
your attention to summer experiences as “tools” for learning. Youngsters do not 
stop learning because the doors are closed on academic schooling. Education, for 
better or for worse, continues regardless of the clock or the calendar. Educators 
are becoming increasingly aware of their responsibilities to boys and girls during 


the “vacation” months. 


In this article, Frank M. Rich, retired principal, School No. 2, Paterson, N. J., 
discusses two of the many types of activities which may contribute to the growth 
of children during the summer months—day camps and vocational experience. 


THE IDEAL PLACE for city children dur- 
ing the summer months, when schools are 
closed and there are long hours a day for mis- 
employment, is the suburban day camp, or 
picnic grove, where the right sort of leaders 
can provide a happy combination of physical 
betterment, social outlet, and useful develop- 
ment by day, while the parents furnish the 
normal family life nights and early mornings. 

Fortunately, the day camp regimen is not 
a matter of location but objective and tech- 
nique. Using the local facilities of schools, 
playgrounds, parks, libraries, and museums, 
the program includes a happy balance of 
sports, campcraft, handicrafts, assemblies, 
lunches, excursions and various recreational 
activities. 

When transportation is needed, school 


buses can be used; or, in most cases the regu- - 


lar bus and tram lines are feasible without 
serious burden on rush traffic since the camp 
groups move in the opposite direction from 
the commuters. 

The shortage of experienced camp directors 
calls for recruiting and instructing new tal- 


1 Ragsdale, C. E., “g to 3 for Nine Months,” Epvu- 
CATIONAL LeEapERsHIP, Vol. 1, No. 7, April 1944, 
409-412. 

Toward a New Curriculum, 1944 Yearbook, De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Chapter 6, “Extending the School Day 
and Year,” Margaret Hampel; Chapter 7, “Schools and 
Camping,” William Van Til. 
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ent under the direction of experienced per- 
sons. Work in camps is an excellent training 
school even for the very young assistant, and 
may prove a useful try-out experience for 
future teachers. 

A committee of the school board, or a 
special advisory board of interested citizens, 
with a competent: administrative official 
should be commissioned to take over and get 
action. 

For older boys and girls the summer 
months offer an opportunity for vocational 
experience under guidance of schools. By a 
system of reports, guidance, transfer, and ad- 
justment among the employers, valuable ex- 
periences may be offered to young people 
while exploitation and the old tragic weari- 
ness of early vocational failure is avoided. 
Active participation in the world’s work is 
a privilege that most adolescents long for 
with a passionate desire. This opportunity can 
be provided through the schools with educa- 
tional benefit and personal satisfaction to 
young people and their communities. The 
merest nod from school authorities can initi- 
ate such a program. There is nothing new or 
hypothetical in it. It has been used many 
places with complete success and with full 
cooperation from agriculture, business, and 
industry. In this war emergency, when every 
helping hand is needed for service and when 
every young person should be out of mis- 
chief, schools should see the need and make 
use of the opportunity. 
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BROWN LEDGE CAMP 
and 
CAMP KINIYA 


Mallett’s Bay, Winooski, Vermont 

Owners: Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Brown 

319 E. 50th St., Apt. 4S, N. Y. City 
(Twenty-five years of camp leadership) 


Long established camps of high reputation 
for girls; Kiniya ages 5 to 12; Brown 
Ledge ages 11 to 18. These two good camps 
are equally equipped for highest grade in- 
struction in group living, using as tools: 
daily riding, sailing, swimming, canoeing, 
aquaplaning, tennis, riflery, archery, fenc- 
ing, golf, and camping trips; also music, 
dramatics, dancing, arts, and crafts, The 
policy in the two differs in regard to ar- 
rangement of living quarters and freedom 
of choice. At Kiniya the program is fully 
prescribed and counselors live in cabins 
with campers. At Brown Ledge there is 
free choice of program within certain limits 
and girls take full responsibility for cabin 
life under longer range supervision. 
Rates: $375 season, all-inclusive. 


MAPS 


Artases Mooeis 
Gioses _ Pictures 
Carts SLIDES 


For details see our Catalog 20 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Publishers of Visual Teaching Aids 


Designed by Educators, Edited by 
Scholars, Produced by Craftsmen. 


5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


When writing please mention this publication 


XUM 


New York 


May 1945 


This program enables children to read with 
ease and enjoyment both now and in later life. 


IT HAS QUALITY 
IT HAS COLOR 


The stories were written by outstanding writers 
of children's literature. Superb illustrations con- 
tribute to learning and enhance enjoyment. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


LEARNING READ 
A Basic Reading rogram 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Chicago San Francisco 
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LET HELP YOU! 


Develop Your Schools’ Projected ; 
Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for Visual Teaching 
Aids—your school—your teachers—your pupils— 
may now enjoy the benefits of years of study, re- 
search and pioneering experience in the use and 
application of Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speakers and teaching 
demonstrators for your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained in the field of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids will make a vital and 
unique contribution to your program. Their mes- 
sages are most stimulating to all teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation to buy—and the pro- 
gram will be on the highest professional level. 
Send for your copies of DeVRY School Service Bul- 
letins No. 1 and No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing lists for addi- 
tional bulletins and other literature as issued. 
When it’s Classroom Visual Teaching materials and 
equipment you're considering—call on DeVRY! 


DeVRY i6mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


Be among the first to get this precision 
electronic device ...a new DeVRY 16mm. 
Motion Picture Sound Projector . . . for 


both sound and silent films . . . and with 
separate speaker and amplifier that can be 
used as a Public Address System. Place 
your order now! 


SCHOOLS FIRST! 


To schools and colleges—whose needs we 
consider second only to those of the Army 
and Navy—we are now alloting the FIRST 
DeVRY motion picture equipment released 
for non-military use. 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


film; and double-frame slide- 
film. 


DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30’ x 40’’ to 20’ x 20’. 
Glass-beaded. 


DeVRY KODACHROME 

COLOR SLIDES and DIS- SS. 
NEY CARTOON SLIDES. Se 
Write for colorful, descrip- 
tive folders. 


DeVRY alone among mo- 
tion picture equipment manu- 
facturers has received the 
| Army-Navy “E” award four 
consecutive times. 


SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR nea FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm. Silent 
for a x 2/’ paper or glass Motion Picture Films, present- 
slide; single-frame_ slide- Pow ing Economic (Food, Shelter, 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND: PROJECTORS 


For 32 years an outstanding name in the field of visual education. 


Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate Ele- 
mentary Grades. 


DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of 
selected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 


Your request for colorful descriptive literature 
concerning dependable DeVRY Projected 
Teaching Aids incurs no obligation to buy. 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Distributors in World's 
Principal Cities 
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-MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


If You Teach Nursery School, 
Kindergarten or Early Primary Grade 


You Neod These Blox! 


90% of teachers cooperating in our 
school survey reported they consider 
Mor-Pla Blox indispensable. Simple in- 
terlocking principle means speedy con- 
struction with a minimum of teacher 
help: three very good reasons why 
children never tire of using them. 


U.S. Patent 
No. 2249060 


For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 


All in the Line of Duty, E. Louise Noyes, 157 

Allen, DeLacey, Is Universal Training Vital to 
World Leadership? 24 

Anderson, Vernon E., and Long, Watt A., A 
School System Builds Its Own Workshop, 209 

Appraising New Report Forms, 295 

Are You Both Practical and Visionary? Orville 
Goldner, 71 

Are We Being Fooled by a Cure-All? Roger N. 
Baldwin, 26 

Are We Letting Democracy Down? Frank Mc- 
Callister, 21 

Audio-Visual Education in Action, Dorothy 
Blackwell, 58 

August Working Conference, The, Roland C. 
Faunce, 211 


Bacon, William, When Neighbors Get Together, 
III 

Baldwin, Roger N., Are We Being Fooled by a 
Cure-All? 26 

Bayley, Nancy, The Long and Short of It, 331 

Beust, Nora E., Tools for Learning, 40 


ip | May 1945 
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We, the Children 


Boys and girls discuss intercultural under- 
standing ... Reprint from March 1945 Edu- 
cational Leadership .. . 25 cents 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CuRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 
1201 16th Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


“Tt’s fun to 
learn the 
Judy way” 


Judy Wooden 


Puzzle Inlays 


Write to 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 Third Ave. N. 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


"Index to EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, Volume Il 
October 1944 Through May 1945 ; 


Blackwell, Dorothy, Audio-Visual Education in 
Action, 58 

Books on the Road, Rubie E. Smith, 123 

Brooks, Harold B., California Develops a Cumula- 
tive Guidance Record for Secondary Schools, 
302 


California Cumulative Guidance Record for Ele- 
mentary Schools, The, Alvin E. Rhodes, 300 

California Develops a Cumulative Guidance Rec- 
ord for Secondary Schools, Harold B. Brooks, 
302 

City Plans, A, Wilson W. Wyatt, 115 

Clark, Ella Callista, We Make Them Ourselves, 
66 

Cocking, Walter D., Tools for Learning, 324 

Coleman, Elsie, The “Supervisory Visit,” 164 

Committee of 12, 30 

Community Tunes In on Education, A, H. B. 
McCarty, 55 

Congress Considers, 12 

Costello, John M., Does National Security De- 
mand It? 19 
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Crooked Thinking, 252 

Cumulative Guidance Record for the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, A, 305 


Davis, Mary Dabney, The Listening Post, 75 

Dawson, Howard A., The Listening Post, 314 

DeBernardis, Amo, Let’s Learn How, 63 

Does National Security Demand It? John M. Cos- 
tello, 19 

DSCD Executive Secretary, 330 

DSCD Legislative Committee, The Listening Post, 
29, 129, 225 

Dunn, Fannie W., Rating—Boon or Boomerang? 
161 

DuShane, Donald, When You Write to Your 
Congressman, 


Education Can Do the Job, 271 

English, Mildred, Tools for Learning, 235 

Evaluating Pupil Progress, Harry Smallenburg, 
2 


ted 
Executive Committee, The, We Are Convinced, 2 


Faunce, Roland C., The August Working Con- 
ference, 211 

Fielstra, Clarence, Using Cumulative Records, 304 

Film Behind the Fight, The, Dennis R. Williams, 
51 

From a Superintendent’s Notebook, Virgil M. 
Rogers, 152 

Front Lines in Education, Henry Harap, 31, 76, 
130, 175, 226, 275, 315, 361 


Gaumnitz, W. H., The Listening Post, 174 
Giles, Harry H., and Giles, Mary, The Impor- 
tance of People, 34, 82, 134, 179, 230, 278, 319, 
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Giles, Mary, and Giles, Harry H., The Impor- 
tance of People, 34, 82, 134, 179, 230, 278, 319, 
365 

Goldner, Orville,” Are You Both Practical and 
Visionary? 71 

Growing Pains, 335 

Growing Plays, Lillian Smith, 349 

Gunstream, John W., School on the Air, 69 


a ge Walter, The Listening Post, 274 

Hall, Mary, and Thomas, R. Lee, It Happened in 
Dog Creek, 194 

Harap, Henry, Front Lines in Education, 31, 76, 
130, 175, 226, 275, 315, 361 

Haskew, L. D., and Smith, Gerald Y., Teachers 
Can Plan Workshops, 205 

Help Us to Think! Lue Ibach, 219 

Helping Youngsters Adjust to Their Physical 
Growth, Herbert R. Stolz, 340 

Henderson, Mary A., When Teachers Supervise, 
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Ibach, Lue, Help Us to Think! 219 

Importance of People, The, Mary and Harry H. 
Giles, 34, 82, 134, 179, 230, 278, 319, 365 

Is Permanent Conscription the Answer? William 
Clark Trow, 13 

Is Segregation the Answer? 268 

Is Universal Training Vital to World Leader- 
ship? DeLacey Allen, 24 

It Happened in Dog Creek, Mary Hall and R. 
Lee ‘Thomas, 194 


Junior Town Meeting, Young People Speak Up, 
7 


Keeping Up on Militraining, 133 

Kelley, Earl C., Why All Yhis Talk About 
Workshops? 200 

Kirkendall, Lester A., When a Shaver Begins to 
Shave, 343° 

Kirkpatrick, Margaret, Tools for Learning, 139 

Knowing Each Other Helps, 259 


LaBrant, Lou, Tools for Learning, 185 

Learning to Be a Supervisor, Rachel S. Sutton, 
221 

Let’s Learn How, Amo DeBernardis. 63 

Lilienthal, David E., Planning Follows a River’s 
Course, 105 

Listening Post, The, 29, 75, 129, 174, 225, 274, 314 

Long and Short of It, The, Nancy Bayley, 331 

Long, Watt A., and Anderson, Vernon E., A 
School System Builds Its Own Workshop, 209 


Mayfarth, Frances, Mountain-Top Workshop, 207 

McCallister, Frank, Are We Letting Democracy 
Down? 21 

McCarty, H. B., A Community Tunes In on Edu- 
cation, 55 

Miel, Alice, The New—in Review, 37. 79, 136, 
182, 232, 280, 321, 367 

Mountain-Top Workshop, Frances Mayfarth, 207 


New—in Review, The, Alice Miel, 37, 79, 136, 
182, 232, 280, 321, 367 

Noel, Francis W., Training Aids Step Up Navy 
Instruction, 60 

Noyes, E. Louise, All in the Line of Duty, 157 


Opinion Ballot, 28 
Our Parents Get Us Started Wrong, 251 


Parks, Etta, School Daze, 125 
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Planning Follows a River’s Course, David E. 
Lilienthal, 105 

“Proving Up,” 

Rating—-Boon or Boomerang? Fannie W. Dunn, 
161 

Recording Student Progress, 299 

Reporting Pupil Progress, William L. Wrinkie, 


293 
Rhodes, Alvin E., The California Cumulative 
Guidance Record for Elementary Schools, 300 
Rice, Theodore D., Youth Planners at Work, tor 
Rich, Frank M., Tools for Learning, 370 
Rogers, Virgil M., From a_ Superintendent’s 
Notebook, 152 
Rural Routes, The, Estelle Scroggin Smith, 149 


School Daze, Etta Parks, 125 

School on the Air, John W. Gunstream, 69 

School System Builds Its Own Workshop, A, 
Watt A. Long and Vernon E. Anderson, 209 

Smallenburg, Harry, Evaluating Pupil Progress, 
290 

Smith, Estelle Scroggin, The Rural Routes, 149 

Smith, Gerald Y., and Haskew, L. D., Teachers 
Can Plan Workshops, 205 

Smith, Lillian, Growing Plays, 349 

Smith, Rubie E., Books on the Road, 123 

Stolz, Herbert R., Helping Youngsters Adjust 
to Their Physical Growth, 340 

Story From a Diary, Anne Hoppock, 146 

Stover G. Franklin, Trouble-shooter and Eye- 
opener, 158 

Straight Thinking, 257 

“Supervisory Visit,” The, Elsie Coleman, 164 

Sutton, Rachel S., Learning to Be a Supervisor, 
221 


Teachers Can Plan Workshops, L. D. Haskew 
and Gerald Y. Smith, 205 

Teaching Teachers to Teach, C. W. Hunnicutt, 
168 

These Are Our Lives, 243 

Thomas R. Lee, and Hall, Mary, It Happened in 
Dog Creek, 194 

Tools for Learning, 40, 85, 139, 185, 235, 283, 324, 
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Training Aids Step Up Navy Instruction, Francis 
W. Noel, 60 

Trouble-shooter and Eye-opener, G. Franklin 
Stover, 158 

Troup, Cornelius V., Why Not a Teacher-in- 
terneship? 223 

Trow, William Clark, Is Permanent Conscrip- 
tion the Answer? 13 


Using Cumulative Records, Clarence Fielstra, 304 


We Are Convinced, The Executive Committee, 2 

Weber, C. A., Top-Heavy Leadership, 118 - 

We Make Them Ourselves, Ella Callista Clark, 66 

We Should Mend Our Ways, 270 

What Are the Issues? Howard E. Wilson, 4 

What It Means, 246 

What Society Can Do, 266 

What We Can Do in School, 262 

What You Think About Militraining, 140 

When a Shaver Begins to Shave, Lester A. Kirk- 
endall, 343 

When Neighbors Get Together, William Bacon, 
111 

When Teachers Supervise, Mary A. Henderson, 


155 

When You Write to Your Congressman, Donald 
DuShane, 11 

Why All This Talk About Workshops? Earl C. 
Kelley, 200 

Why Not a Teacher-interneship? Cornelius V. 

. Troup, 223 

Why Plan? Cyril O. Houle, 98 

Willey, Gilbert S., Tools for Learning, 283 

Williams, Dennis R., The Film Behind the Fight, 


51 

Wilson, Howard E., What Are the Issues? 4 

Workshops for Rural Teachers, M. E. Yount, 215 

Wrinkle, William L., Reporting Pupil Progress, 
293 

Wyatt, Wilson W., A City Plans, 115 

Young People Speak Up, Junior Town Meeting, 


7 
Yount, M. E., Workshops for Rural Teachers, 215 
Youth Planners at Work, Theodore D. Rice, 1o1 
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... and your year-around library 


Here are recent publications of the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, which we believe you will want on your own 
bookshelves. More detailed announcements of these materials may be found 
on page 348 of this issue of EpucationaL LeapersuiP. Mail this form with 
your order to DSCD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Group Planning in Education, $2 

Toward a New Curriculum, $2 

Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth, 50 cents 

Education in the Armed Services, 50 cents 

We, the Children, 25 cents 

Bibliography on Elementary Education, 25 cents 

Films Interpreting Children and Youth, 15 cents 

Teaching and Learning Materials, 10 cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 
100 or more, 333%) 


I am enclosing $....... a 


Make checks payable to the Dept. of Supvn. & Curr? Dev. 


Please send funds with orders of $1 or less. 
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Tue DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


National Education Association 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
gt 


Executive Committee, 1944-45 


President, Hous L. Caswe 1, Dir., Div. of Instr., Teachers College, Col. U., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Gorpon N. Mackenzir, School of Education, University of Wis- 
_consin, Madison. 

Second Vice-President, Giapys L. Potter, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Epcar M. Draper, School of Education, University of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Fd., Nashville, Tenn. 

Jennie Wautert, Elementary Principal, St. Louis, Mo. 


Board of Directors 


Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 


Mempers ELectep at LARGE 


Vernon Anperson, Dir. of Curr., Portland, Ore. (1949) 

Watter A. Anperson, Dean, Sch. of Ed., Mont. State U., Missoula (1947) 
STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 

Bess GoopyKoontz, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. (1948) 
Paut R. Hanna, Sch. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 

E. T. McSwarn, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 

Auice Miet, Instructor, Teachers College, Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 

Pau Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. (1949) 

Maycie SoutHa.t, Pror. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. (1946) 
Letia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 

Etuer S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 

Gitpert S, Wittey, Asst. Supt. in charge of Elem. Ed., Denver, Colo. (1949) 
Paut Wirty, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1949) 
WuuiaM E. Young, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 


State REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Exotsr C. Kresier, Elementary Supervisor, Talladega: 

California—Roxtr E, ALExAnper, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Leonarp Grinpstarr, Dir. 
of Ed. Materials, Santa Barbara; Corinne A. Srens, Asst. Prof. of Ed., U. C. L. A. 

Illinois—Manion Jorvan, Supt., Cicero 

Kentucky—Mary I. Corr, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll, Bowling 
Green; Naomi C, Winorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccir Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Mat Ivey, Supv., Albert Lea 

New York—Wiiu1aM T. Me tcuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supyn., Syracuse Universitv; Frep 
B. Painter, Asst. Supt., Ithaca 

Ohio—Mary A. Hanvow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Penns ylvania—CaTuHerIneE E. Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 

Tennessee—Euta A, Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Manrir E. Avexanper, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idabo)—L. Carisonx, Supt. 
Lewiston, Idaho; Water E. Snyper, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. . 


Executive Secretary 


RutH CUNNINGHAM, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 6, D. C. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


Who Belongs . . . If you are interested in developing better schools, you are invited to 
become a member of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Members include supervisors, directors of instruction, superintendents, curriculum 
coordinators, professors of education, teachers, principals, department heads, leaders 
of youth groups, and other persons with similar professional interests. 


What Membership Means . . . The annual dues of $4 entitle you to a subscription to 
EpucationaL Leapersnip—the official DSCD journal—a copy of the current year- 
book, and all other privileges of membership. (Membership dues for persons whose 
salaries are less than $1200 a year are §2.) 


What we stand for. . . Social GAINs in recent years are compatible with the freedoms for 
which we are fighting. It is the job of the schools to use every effort to sustain and extend 
these gains. 


®PUPILS AND TEACHERS must study realistically the pressing problems of the war and post- 
war periods, exploding such myths as race superiority, economic imperialism, and political 
and economic isolationism. 


©THE BEST MODERN METHOps of teaching reading, arithmetic, and other tools must be ex- | 
tended to all schools, Meaningless study must be replaced with practical application. 


©THE RESOURCEFUL, SELF-CONTROLLED PERSON who respects leadership is the kind of citizen 
we need in peace and in war. Schools must develop such self-discipline. 


©Work EXPERIENCE in agriculture and industry holds educational values for youth. Schools 
must take responsibility for developing these values. 


©THE PATRIOTIC DUTY of teachers is to stay on the job unless required to serve in the armed 
forces. 


@ JUVENILE DELINQUENCY can be checked by enlarging school services to youth and children. 
Increased local, state, and federal funds must be channeled through the schools to provide 


these facilities. 


®LocaL controt should keynote the schools’ attack on wartime problems, although state 
and federal help is essential. 


Projects .... Among DSCD program plans are a series of studies designed to meet current 
problems in local situations: 

Problems of Beginning Supervisors, a study by beginning supervisors to determine prob- 
lem areas and experiences which are helpful in adjustment. 

Problems of Beginning Teachers, a similar study, but made by teachers. 

Before- and After-School and Vacation Experiences, a study of the implications of ex- 
tended school services for school-age children. 

Historical Narrative of a School, a study of the development of a school at Badger Vil- 
lage, Wis., by the staff and consultants. 

Basic Education in the Secondary School, an investigation of changes in the secondary 
school which may lead to postwar curriculum patterns. 

Work Experience, joint project with NASSP to study programs of work experience for 
children and youth. 

Interpreting Children and Youth to the Public, joint project with ACE. 

Recruitment of Teachers, joint project with NASSP and NVGA. 

Ten-Year Study of young people interested in becoming teachers, following them 
through the late high school years, college, and early teaching experience. 
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